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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


U. S. on the Move (p. 5) 


With roughly one automobile to 
every three persons in the U. S., our 
national life has been deeply affected. 
The automobile industry is the largest 
single employer of labor, with one busi- 
ness in six dependent on the industry 
for part or all of its profits. Widespread 
use of the automobile has made possible 
suburban expansion, the transformation 
of farm life, and travel as a major means 
of recreation. The grim side of the pic- 
ture is the staggering number of deaths 
resulting from automobile accidents. 


Discussion Questions 


1. How has the automobile influ- 
enced your life? 

2. Describe the relationship of the 
automobile industry to other ways of 
making a living in the United States. 

3. What effect would it have on the 
life of our community if automobiles 
stopped running for one month? 

4. The average American family 
spends 10 per cent of its income on the 
automobile. Do you think that this is a 
sound expenditure? Defend your an- 
swer. 

5. It is said that the automobile has 
changed the face of the United States. 
What does this mean? 


References for This Special Issue 


See “Tools for Teachers,” Senior 
Scholastic (Teacher Edition), Oct. 7, 
53, p. 27-T. 


Youth Takes the Wheel (p. 7) 


The “driver-education” program in 
almost half the high schools of the coun- 
try promises to reduce the accident 
rate among young drivers. The program 
includes such tests as “brake-reaction” 
time and actual driving. Community 
agencies and businessmen have been 
contributing to the success of the pro- 
gram. 


Discussion Questions 
1. “Good drivers are born, not made:” 





changed the life of our nation. . 


ways. 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


This is a special issue of Senior Scholastic devoted largely to “The Story 
of Automobiles and Highway Transportation.” In addition to the special 
articles, there is “Understanding the News,” beginning on page 18, and 
“Freedom Answers Communism,” beginning on page 16. 

“U. S. on the Move,” beginning on page 5. How the automobile has 


“Youth Takes the Wheel,” beginning on page 7. An introduction to the 
driver-training courses being taught widely in our high schools. 

“From Buggy to Car in 60 Years,” beginning on page 8. The story of the 
automobile from the “horseless carriage” to “the car of the future.” 

“Spiderweb of Concrete,” beginning on page 10. An analysis of the 
serious problem posed by needed road repairs and expansion of our high- 


“Getting the Country Out of the Rut,” beginning on page 12. Suggestions 
for raising the money to improve our highways. 

“The Nut Behind the Wheel,” beginning on page 14. You'll laugh at 
these cartoons, but the basic message is a serious one. 








Do you agree or disagree with this 
statement? Defend your point of view. 
2. (If there is a driver-education 
course in your school.) How many of 
you have taken the driver-education 
course in your school? ‘What part of it 
did you find most helpful? 
- 8. Should insurance companies re- 
duce their rates for drivers who have 
completed a driver-education course in 
high school? Justify your answer. 


4. How might completion of a driver- 
education course affect your parents’ 
attitude toward your driving the family 
car? 


Things te Do 

1. Have a student who has completed 
a driver-education course describe it 
for the class. 

2. Hold a round-table discussion on 
the driver-education course in your 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are we making good use of our community resources? Too often we think 





of community resources as inanimate libraries, museums, public buildings— 
and we overlook people. A parent of one of your students may have some 
special knowledge of interest to the class. Perhaps one of them is a lawyer 
who will be glad to accept an invitation to discuss with the class how the 
local courts work. There may be a veteran in the community who will talk 
briefly on peoples of other lands. An office-holder may undertake to speak in 
a non-partisan manner about the responsibilities of public office or training 
for government service. Federal, state, or local governmental agencies can 
be requested to furnish speakers on topics which tie in with the course of 
study. Let’s try to bring more people into the classroom. It will be a valuable 
two-way exchange.—H. L. H. 
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school. Its strong and weak points may 
be evaluated. 


From Buggy to Car in 60 Years 
(p. 8) 
Things to Do 


Have students study the pictures and 
captions on pages 8-9. A brief class dis- 
cussion may revolve about such ques- 
tions as: 

1. To what extent have engineers 
made cars safer to drive? How then do 
you account for the increasing number 
of accidents on the road? 

8. Perhaps a pupil in the class has 
visited an exhibit or parade of old. au- 
tomobiles. He can tell the class about 
his impressions. 

3. A science-minded student can ex- 
plain with the help of diagrams (or 
chalk-talk) the essential differences be- 
tween the gasoline-driven engine and 
the old Stanley Steamer. 


Spiderweb of Concrete (p. 10) 
Discussion Questions 


1. The care and repair of our roads 
are things for drivers to worry about. 
Those of us who do not drive need 
have no interest in the problem. Do you 
agree with such a point of view? Ex- 
plain. 

2. What evidence have we that high- 
way experts are doing their best to im- 
prove our roads? Has their best been 
good enough? Explain. 


Things to Do 
1. Have a committee report on need- 
ed highway repair in your community. 
2. Another committee can suggest 


























Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


October 28, 1953 


Foreign Affairs Article: NATO Bases 
in Spain—Recent events in Spain ana- 
lyzed from the political, economic, and 


.military points of view. 


National Affairs Article: Uncle Sam’s 
Merchant Fleet—The Future of the U. S. 
Merchant Marine, with a consideration 
of the arguments for and against con- 
tinued subsidies. 

Forum Topic of the Week: Which 
Form of Municipal Government?—A 
survey of various types of local govern- 
ment in the United States, with the 
merits and shortcomings of each. 

History Behind the Headlines: De- 
mocracy at the Grass Roots—This year’s 
elections and the place of local govern- 
ment in American democracy. 


ways of solving the parking problem. 
Students should be encouraged to be as 
specific as possible (e.g., if parking 
meters are recommended, on what 
streets, etc.). 


How Can We Pay for Road 

Construction? (p. 12) 
Discussion Questions 

1. Do you think that drivers are be- 
ing required to pay too many tolls? De- 
fend your answer. 

2. What method of paving for needed 
roads do you regard as fair? Why? 

8. Adults in the community can be 
interviewed on what they regard as the 
major highway needs of the community. 






































Lepper in Collier’s 


“Well, how about it, Flatfoot?’”’ 


Can Freedom Win the Cold War 
Without a Hot One? (p. 16) 


Discussion Questions 


1. In the Korean War, which was 
halted recently, both the United Na- 
tions and the Communists suffered 
thousands of casualties. How-then can 
we speak of the period since the end 
of World War II as a period of “cold 
war’? 

2. Give us an example of how trade 
can be used as a weapon in the cold 
war. 

3. You have heard the expression: 
“In unity there is strength.” Why is it 
especially important that the nations of 
the free world act on this axiom? 

4. We remember that Pavlov’s dog 
eventually stopped reacting to the bell 
when it no longer signified that food 
was a moment away (see first article, 
Sept. 16 issue). To what extent is the 
result of Pavlov’s experiment applicable 
to Russia’s chances for victory in the 
cold war? 


Prizes Offer Incentive 
To Letter-Writing 


The Royal Portable Contest (see 
Senior Scholastic, Sept. 30, Oct. 14 is- 
sues) will award 206 prizes to students 
who write the best letters or themes on 
the subject, “What I expect my educa- 
tion and school activities to do for me.” 
Royal Portables and prizes of from $200 
to $50 will go to the winning letter- 
writers. In addition, two hundred prizes 
of $10 each will be awarded to other 
entrants in the Senior and Junior divi- 
sions of the contest. 

Class discussion of the topic may help 
to start students thinking about the 
particular benefits they hope to derive 
from their educational experiences. All 
students entering the contest should be 
encouraged to consider the social, pro- 
fessional, and personal advantages of 
education. 

Entries will be judged on the basis 
of originality, sincerity, and aptness of 
thought. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 21) 

I. U. S. on the Move: a-3; b-1; c-2; d-3; 
e-3; f-1. 

II. Fact or Opinion: 1-F; 2-F; 3-O; 4-0; 
5-F; 6-O. 

Ill. Reading a Graph: 1-F; 2-F; 3-NS: 
4-T;, 5-T; 6-T. 

IV. Automobile History: a-4; b-3; c-2: 
d-1. 

V. Toll Roads: 1-A; 2-A; 3-F; 4-F; 5-F: 


A. 
VI. Cause and Effect: A, 1-C; 2-E; 3-C: 
B. 1-E; 2-C; 3-C. 
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The Story of Automobiles 


and Highway Transportation 


(Cover story on p. 30) 

















SCIENCE IN ACTION 


For Better Highway Transportati 


on 


LABORATORIES ON WHEELS test the 
performance of new Du Pont addi- 
tives for fuels and lubricants. Shown 
above is the instrument panel in 
back seat of one of Du Pont’s test 
cars. Instruments measure what is 
happening inside the engine as gaso- 
lines of different composition are 
used. Engineers obtain accurate data 
on road performance in this way. 


a, ee ae = Piaai “ kk 

BACK IN 1903, this 12 horsepower auto crossed the United States on roads 
that looked like this, tires that cost about six cents a mile to run, and gaso- H 

line that made an engine sound like a woodpecker’s convention. All these Questions Students 
things had to be drastically improved before highway transportation could ask Du Pont 
develop successfully in the United States. The Du Pont Company helped in 
many ways to bring about these improvements. Stew tonite ite: tesielate anual 
school? 





—D. P., Missouri 


STRENGTH AND ENDURANCE of tires SER a " 
. . J a ost scientists doing ftundamenta 
were improved when Du Pont re research continue for at least three 
search teams cooperated with tire extra yearsof college training after 
manufacturers to develop ‘Super receiving B.S. degrees. Engineers 
Cordura” rayon and special types not —— ~ research — 
of nylon. These new cord materials SE SS Se Seas, See 
. , technicians have less training. 
give added strength to rubber tires. 
Man in pecture 7 Coy mm A to test Will there be a need for scien- 
the tire’s resistance to bursting. tists in the near future? 
—J. F., Florida 











According to the best estimates of 


AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION was sudan, dhol cae har dee 
speeded when Du Pont developed shortage of scientists and engi- 
“Duco” finishes that provided color neers during the next ten years, 
and lasting beauty for cars without and possibly for much longer. 


holding up the job. Cars are com- 

pletely finished with “Duco” in 5 Send your questions about career 

hours today. whereas it took 96 days opportunities in science to Science 
. ay, ys in Action, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 


with the finishes available in 1920. mours & Co. (Inc.), 2521 Nemours 
Bldg., Wilmington, Delaware. 








Watch “Cavalcade of America’’ on Television 
BETTER GASOLINE makes better en- 
gines possible. By adding a chemical 
known as tetraethy] lead to ordinary 
fuel, the cylinders of automobile en- 
ines can operate at higher compres- 
sion, and greater efficiency. Tetra- 
ethyl lead provides smoother opera- _ BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
tion and reduces engine knock. . .» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Q. Does a person of age 20 pay higher 
premiums for a $1,000 ordinary 
life policy than for a $1,000 term 
insurance policy? 

PATRICIA STROOD, 
MORRILTON, ARKANSAS 


4 . 
Pre Yes. Term insurance costs less 


because it provides fewer bene- 
fics. After the first year, ordinary 
life insurance pays dividends 
and has a definite cash value 
which grows larger every year, 
and against which you can bor- 
row for opportunities and emer- 
gencies. erm insurance, lack- 
ing the “savings” factor, has no 
cash value. Ordinary life insur- 
ance gives you protection just as 
long as you need it—term in- 
surance protects you for a spe- 
cified number of years only, 
usually 5, 10, or 15. After that, 
you must take a new policy, 
usually requiring a new BR sexe 
exam, and pay higher premiums. 
Although Mutual Benefit Life 
offers term insurance, it’s not 
recommended except in special 
cases for temporary protection. 


Again, Mutual Benefit Life is paying $5 for every ques- 
tion on life insurance answer f 
What puzzles you about 
our questions, as brief 
Mutual Benefit Life, Educational Division, 300 Broad- 
way, Newark, New Jersey. 


3 


in these ads. So get busy! 
fe insurance? Just write out 
ly as possible, then mail to 
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Q. What benefit would life insurance’ 
be to a single male or female? 
SUZANNE CHISHOLM, 


a DUTCHESS COUNTY, N. Y. 


enue Married or single, you will want 


to be a success—and to be a 
success you'll have to save! Sav- 
ing is automatic with life insur- 
ance. Part of every dollar you 
pay in premiums goes into a 
reserve fund where it is in- 
stantly available to you for oppor- 
tunities or emergencies. aed 
year this fund—we call it the 
cash value”—grows larger and 
larger. In addition, the company 
credits you with interest or 
*‘dividends” on your invest- 
ment. Let your life insurance 
“savings” and “dividends” ac- 
cumulate and you'll have the 
basis of a sound retirement 
program. 
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THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Educational Division, 300 Broadway, Newark, New Jersey 





GREVHOUND TRAVEL IS MADE-T0-MEASURE 
FOR SO MANY FALL TRIPS — 


@ Get set to make your “get away” for not just 
one—but many —glorious trips this Fall! At Greyhound’s 
low fares, your budget will thrive as you enjoy exciting 
trips to the big games, theaters and shopping in the big 
city, friendly visits back home, or group trips—with your 
entire class—to Historic cities, museums, Parks. 

Whether you travel alone, or by Chartered Grey- 
hound, you'll sit back and relax behind one of the world’s 
finest drivers ... save money every mile... enjoy Autumn 
highways, aglow with color. This Fall, get set to take trips 
tailored to your pleasure—get set to go Greyhound! 


ee ae ee 


Charter a Greyhound for 
your entire class —It’s 
convenient .. . it costs 
little .. . it’s great fun! 


Relax as you ride to and Forget parking problems 
from school—Go Grey- on visits to the city —Ar- 
hound every day—no rive right downtown, 
more driving worries ! . close to shows, shopping. 


GREYHOUND 





FREE! PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICA 
Mail to Greyhound Information Center, 71 W. Lake 5t., Chicago 
1, HL, for full-color map of America—suitable for framing 
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Scholastic photo by Talmadge 
A THOUSAND MILES APART—AND TEN CENTURIES! born 
pictures were taken in America. But the ox-cart is the 
normal way of life-in a sleepy Central American repub- 


American Automobile Association 


lic. The eight-lane highway buzzing with traffic from city 
to suburb is Los Angeles’ Hollywood Freeway. In 60 years 
the United States automobile has wrought this miracle. 


U.S. on the Move 


How the Automobile Has Changed the Life of a Nation 


N AMERICAN, according to a Euro- 

pean’s definition, is a man with two 
legs and four wheels. For the automo- 
bile has become the symbol of America’s 
industrial progress and of our high 
standard of living. 

The United States is a car-riding na- 
tion. We are truly a people cn wheels. 
Not only can the entire population of 
the United States get into its cars ard 
drive off —but there would still be 
enough seating room left to accommo- 
date another 100,000,000 passengers! 

Seven out of every ten motor vehicles 
in the world are in the United States. 
Nearly three-fourths of America’s fam- 
ilies own a car. One out of two Ameri- 
cans old enough to drive has a driver’s 
license. The registration of automotive 
vehicles (private and commercial) this 
year totals more than 54,000,000. 


FROM TOY TO NECESSITY 

The story of the automobile is, in a 
special sense, the story of the economic 
growth of the United States. 

The automobile—perhaps more than 
any other invention—has revolutionized 
the day-to-day living of the American 
people. It has affected our ways of 
earning a livelihood, our forms of rec- 
reation, our places of residence, and 
even our family-life pattern. 

Sixty years have passed since the 
Duryea brothers (J. Frank and Charles 
E.), of Springfield, Mass., designed and 


built the first American gasoline-driven 
automobile in 1893. 

In these six decades, America has 
become the world’s leading industrial 
nation. Unquestionably, the automobile 
was the key factor in this growth. 

In fact, the automobile industry has 
been a sort of “barometer” of our na- 
tional eccnomy. Paralleling the growth 
of the industry, there has been a corre- 
sponding rise in our standard of fiving. 
While automobile production increased 
from 4,000 in 1900 to over 8,000,000 
in 1950, per capita income has been 
increasing from $833 to $1,592 a year. 

Today the automobile industry is the 
largest single employer of labor in the 
United States. One out of every seven 
workers is employed in some phase of 
the industry. About a million workers 
are engaged directly in building cars or 
parts. * nother 8,000,000 are working in 
businesses related to motor transport. 
These include 24,000 shops which sell 
automotive goods, 30,000 automobile 
dealers, 74,000 independent repair 
shops, and 250,000 filling stations. 
Next to farmers, truck drivers constitute 
the largest single group of workers in 
the United States. There are no less 
than 4,500,000 of them! 

Among the new businesses created in 
recent years by the automobile are the 
various types of “drive-ins”—drive-in 
theatres, restaurants, grocery shops, 
even banks. 


In its early days, the automobile was 
a plaything for the rich. Today it is a 
necessity for a large section of the pop- 
ulation. Seven out of ten workers use 
their cars regularly to go to work. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics lists the car, 
along with food, shelter, and clothing, 
as a necessity of life. That's how impor- 
tant the private car has become in our 
every-day living. The average American 
family spends $10 out of every $100 of 
its income on its automobile. 

The family car is used half the time 
to carry father to and from work. Other 
trips are divided equally among moth- 
er’s shopping, taking junior to school, 
and family recreation. Almost 50 per 
cent of the American people do their 
vacation traveling in the family car. 

Commercial travelers (salesmen) use 
their automobiles more than any other 
occupational group in the country. They 
pile up an annual average mileage of 
18,791. That’s perhaps not surprising. 
What is surprising is that physicians 
rank next. They travel on the average 
12,932 miles a year. 

It is difficult for us to realize today 
that in 1919, right after World War I, 
there were still only 6,000,000 passen- 
ger cars on the streets and highways of 
the United States. By 1930, the number 
rose to 23,000,000. Today (late 1953 
estimate), there are more than 45,000,- 
000 passengers cars in this country, in 
addition to nearly 10,000,000 trucks. 





THE LOW-PRICED CAR 


Two factors contributed to the wide 
sale of cars in the United States. One 
was mass production of Henry Ford’s 
low-priced “tin lizzies” and other com- 
peting cars, beginning in the 1900's. 

The other factor was installment sell- 
ing. About two-thirds of all American 
ar buyers—whether they acquire new 
or used cars—do their purchasing on 
the installment plan. 

Life in America has become highly 
\otorized. Look out of your window 
ind you can see that nearly every com- 
munity service in towns and cities is 
iow dependent on automotive vehicles. 

The highways of America are choked 
with trucks. They carry raw materials 
to factories, produce from farms, manu- 
factured goods to stores. 

The advent of the automobile has 
literally changed the face of the United 
States. Cities began to spread out. 
People moved out of the crowded cen- 
ters and into the surrounding country- 
side, where they could have fresh air 
and gardens of their own. It’s the 
family car that made that possible. 


CARS BUILT THE SUBURBS 


The suburbs around our cities are 
growing at a faster rate than the cities 
themselves. These suburbs have their 
wn shopping centers, department stores, 
schools, hospitals, theatres, churches. In 
recept years many business establish- 
ments and factories have also moved to 
the outskirts. 

Moreover, under the automotive age 
the new cities that grew up are more 
open and spacious. Los Angeles, for ex- 
ample, with a population of 1,970,000, 
covers an area of 450 square miles. The 
older city of Chicago, with a popula- 
tion of 3,620,000, is crowded into a 
area of 207 square miles. 

The automobile also transformed farm 
life. It brought an end to loneliness and 


GROWTH OF MOTOR VEHICLE 
REGISTRATIONS 
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isolation. The farmer’s car has shortened 
the distance to village or town. It is 
used for shopping and recreation trips. 
School buses now take farmers’ chil- 
dren to consolidated schools. The one- 
room country schools, the cross-roads 
stores have almost disappeared. 

In addition, the farms themselves 
have become mechanized. The tractor, 
which replaced the horse, has eased the 
work of the farmer, helped him increase 
his crop yield. 

The automobile has altered not only 
our pattern of work but also our pat- 
tern of play. We have adopted new 
forms of recreation. On summer Sun- 


3 Association 





THE MOTOR CAR has remade our lives, from business to amusements. We sit 
in them to go to work, to school, to church, to summer resorts, to the movies! 


1952 


Automobile Manufacturers Association 


days we become a nation of nomads. 
Millions of American families pile into 
their cars and drive to the country or 
seashore. Restaurants, hot-dog stands, 
trailer camps, motels—by the tens of 
thousands—dot the highways of the 
nation. 7 

Thanks to the automobile the Ameri- 
can people have learned to know first- 
hand the vastness and beauty of their 
country. A major percentage of the 
population spends its vacation “on the 
road”—visiting national parks and re- 
sorts, and viewing the natural wonders 
of our.nation. The family car has made 
the scenic beauty of the United States 
the property of many, not just of the 
privileged few. 

No minor part is played by the auto- 
mobile also in courting—as if you didn’t 
know it! “Dad, may I have the car to- 
night?” has become a sort of national 
refrain in this country. 

But there is also a grim side to the 
automobile story—the increasing num- 
ber of traffic accidents. Motor-vehicle 
deaths on our streets and highways have 
risen from 6,800 in 1917 to 35,000 in 
1950; non-fatal accidents, from 24,000 
in 1917 to the staggering total of 1,200,- 
000 in 1950. The millionth traffic death 
since the turn of the century occurred 
on December 22, 1951. 

Many agencies are at work to im- 
prove our inadequate highway system 
and reduce the traffic toll (see page 13). 
But the final responsibility rests with the 
car-driving public itself. When it wants 
safety enough, it will get it. 





Youth Takes 
The Wheel 


Want to learn how to drive? Try your high school! 


EEN-AGERS should be the best 

drivers in the world. 

In your teens, you have the keenest 
eyesight, steadiest nerves, and fastest 
reflexes of any group of drivers on the 
road. 

But are teens good drivers? 

No! Let’s look at the record. Do you 
know that drivers aged 16 to 20 have 
five times as many accidents, in propor- 
tion to their numbers, as drivers aged 
45 to 60? That the accident. rate for 
drivers aged 18 to 24 is double that of 
any other age-group? That many com- 
panies won't insure cars owned by 
drivers under 25 years of age, and 
charge higher rates on family cars if 
young drivers use them? 

Why do teen-agers have such a bad 
driving record? Some younger drivers 
(like some older drivers) are reckless 
and foolhardy. But that’s nct the main 
trouble. “Too many teen-agers simply 
don’t know how to drive safely,” say 
traffic experts. “They lack experience 
and training for life in our Automobile 
Age. They need ‘driver-education.’” 

Today, many teens are getting “driv- 
er-education” right in their high schools. 
During the past school year, nearly 
800,000 students received diver train- 
ing in about 8,700 high schools. That 
takes in nearly half the nation’s high 
schoolers of driving age. In Delayare, 


every high school offers driver training. 
In California, the law requires every 
high school student to complete a driv- 
er training course before graduation. 

What do you do in a driver-training 
course? 

You study textbooks and written les- 
sons telling about the construction of 
an automobile, and the skills and judg- 
ment a good driver needs. You “bone 
up” on how a car works, and learn the 
hand signals authorized in your state, 
and the traffic laws of your locality. 

“The thing that surprises students 
most,” says one high school driving in- 
structor, “is finding out how much dis- 
tance it takes to stop a car. Most 
teen-agers seem to believe ‘you tan stop 
on a dime.’ When they learn how long 
it takes to stop at even moderate speeds, 
it’s a real eye-opener.” 

In many schools, you take a series of 
tests to help you find and correct weak- 
nesses that make your driving danger- 
ous. Special devices test your hand-eye 
coordination, distance judgment, side- 
vision, depth perception, color blind- 
ness, etc. One machine measures how 
many fractions of seconds it takes you 
to step on a pedal after seeing a red 
light flash. That’s your “brake-reaction” 
time. 

Most driver-tzaining courses in high 
school give you a chance to try your 


Aetna Casualty and Surety Co. 


boys and girls get “behind-the-wheel” experience in ‘Drivo- 
trainer’ cars from instructions flashed on classroom movie screen. 


National Safety Council 
Movie star Robert Young helps Los An- 
geles schools test student drivers’ park- 
ing skill as part of training program. 


hand at driving an actual car. It’s 
usually a dual-control car, with an extra 
set of clutch and brake pedals for your 
instructor, so he can help you out if 
you get “in a jam.” 

Usually, you do your beginner’s 
driving on a barricaded street or a 
practice field near the school, where 
there’s no traffic to bother you. Later 
on, when you get better, you're allowed 
to take the car into light traffic. Each 
driver-training student spends about 
eight hours in practice driving. 

Driver training is costly—about $50 
per student. But to repair one smashed 
fender can cost that much. To repair 
a smashed human body can cost thou- 
sands of dollars! Many schools get the 
community to back their driver-training 
program. Local auto dealers often do- 
nate new-model cars for the students’ 
use. Cwic clubs also “chip in.’ 

Does “driver-education” pay off? 

Yes! Many surveys have shown that 
young people with school driver train- 
ing have only half as many or as serious 
accidents as untrained drivers. Some 
insurance companies charge a lower 
premium on your car if you have had 
driver training. Recently, educators 
studied the accident and arrest records 
of 3,000 teen-agers in Pennsylvania. 
Half the group had received driver edu- 
cation in the schools. The other half 
hadn’t. The trained teen-agers had a 
total of 41 accidents and 17 arrests. 
The untrained had 121 accidents and 
86 arrests. 

Many experts believe that high 
school driver training is the enly long- 
range solution to our nation’s traffic 
accident problem. 

(For information on how your school 
can set up-a driver-training program, 
write the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, Department of Public Relations, 
Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th St., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C.) 





From Buggy 
to Car 
in 60 Years 





Duryea’s “‘horseless carriage,” 1893 


A Picture History of 


the American Automobile 


OUR automobile is 184 years old! 

Its story goes back to 1769 when a Frenchman 
named Cugnot mounted a steam engine on an artillery 
carriage. He drove this strange contraption down the 
streets of Paris at a speed of 3 m.p.h. France’s generals 
scoffed at the car, and it was abandoned. But Cugnot’s 
horseless carriage of 1769 is enshrined in history as 
perhaps the first in the long line of self-propelled 
vehicles. 

From steam, automobile power “was graduated” to 
electricity and gasoline. In 1839, a Scot named Anderson 
built and “road-tested” a car which ran on current 
from a crude electric motor. In 1862 a Frenchman 
named Lenoir drove the first car with an internal com- 
bustion engine (run on exploding gas). 

Then in 1885, a German, Gottfried Daimler, built a 
light-weight, high-powered internal combustion engine 
that used gasoline mixed with air (just as your car's 
engine does today). Daimler’s invention opened the 
way for the growth of the modern automotive industry. 

Europeans led in the invention of the automobile 

the word itself is French). But America had its early 

auto-makers, too. In 1893—60 years ago—the Duryea 
brothers of Massachusetts exhibited the first U. S. car 
with a gasoline engine (see photo, upper left). 

In 1899, Ransom E. Olds founded the world’s first 
big auto plant—at Detroit, Mich. Soon Henry Ford and 
ther ayto-makers adopted daring new methods—the 
assembly line, interchangeable parts, division of labor— 
that boosted production and cut costs to the bone. 
Since then, the U. S. has produced more than 100 
million cars. Today, we Americans own two-thirds of 
all the cars, trucks, and buses in the world. 

Take a look at the picture-story on these pages. It 
shows you the ever-changing American automobile— 
where it came from, and where it’s going. 
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1. “GET A HORSE!’’—Early U. S. cars had their en- 
gines under the driver's seat. But by 1904, they were 
putting the engine “up front” like the Packard above. 


2. “BATTLE OF ENGINES” raged in the 1900's. Many pre- 
ferred steam, like the puffing “Stanley Steamer” above. 
But more efficient gasoline engine soon won top favor. 
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4. MAJOR IMPROVEMENTS on the American automobile, with dates of introduction, 
are shown on this outline diagram of the 1953 Chevrolet (General Motors). 


















































Knee action 
1939 
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Model V-8, 1941 


5. MODERN CONTROLS 

are simpler. Gone are 

hand crank, spark lever, 

Model V-8, 1953 -» |. ‘A s throttle. Clutch pedal 
te oe : : \ rs e is on way out. Left, 

: = dashboard and steering 
column of modern car 
shows automatic trans- 
mission mechanism 
which selects from five 
positions by one lever. 


3. THE “OPEN-AIR” car went out, the 
closed cr sedan type came in during 
the 1920s. The changing designs in 
Fords above tell a typical story. 


7. JET PROPULSION, atomic engines—who knows what 
you'll find in the “car of the future’? Packard’s Amer- 
ican luxury convertible (above) is not yet in production. 


6. NEW SAFETY features are constantly 
“in the works.’ Here Chrysler engineer 
runs laboratory machine to test en- 
durance of new power brake design. 





TS better than 7 chances out o! 10 

that the shirt you’re wearing traveled 
over some of America’s 3.3 million 
miles of highways to the store where 
vou bought it. And it’s 9 chances out 
of 10 that the same is true of the bacon 
and eggs vou had for breakfast. That’s 
i safe bet because 75 per cent of all 
goods and 90 per cent of all foodstuffs 
in the United States are moved by 
motor truck. 

Our road network plays an_ indis- 
pensable part in our national economy. 
But everybody is worried today about 
its run-down condition. The countrv is 
plagued by hazardous and out-of-date 
highways, traffic ‘congestion, insufficient 
parking space—and the lack of money 
to do something about it. 


LOSING GROUND FAST 


About two-thirds of our best and most 
heavily traveled roads are outmoded, ac- 
cording to tests conducted by the U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads and the Amer- 
ican Association of State Highway Off- 
cials. Their shortcomings include broken 
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pavements, weak under-pinnings, low 
traffic capacity, narrow shoulders, sharp 
curves, steep grades, blind hillcrests, 
poor lighting, and other hazards. 

Our nationwide highway problem 
boils down to this: road needs are 
growing so much faster than the efforts 
to keep up with them that we're being 
pushed several steps back for every step 
we fake forward. In 1946, California’s 
highway planners determined to do 
something about its 8,000 miles of Fed- 
eral aid highways that had_ been 
stamped “inadequate for modern use.” 
Between 1947 and 1953 the state will 
have spent over $600 million trying to 
catch up. Yet today California has 4,000 
more miles of inadequate road than in 
1946. 7 

What makes our new roads inade- 
quate almost as soon as they’re built 
is the swelling surge of traffic they must 
bear. We now have five motor vehicles 
for every three that used the roads be- 
fore World War II. But the amount 
spent on road construction and mainte- 
nance, in terms of present purchasing 


Our Run-down 
National Highway 
System 


power, has remained almost the same 
since the pre-inflation year of 1940. 

Last year more than 53 million motor 
vehicles pounded our road pavements. 
Among these were 10 million trucks 
and 250,000 buses. The total was 8 
million more vehicles than postwar 
highway planners had expected even in 
1960! 

Tremendous as this road use is, its 
effect would not be nearly so damaging 
if the wear were equally distributed. 
The fact is that 81 per cent of the 
traffic is carried by 19 per cent of our 
roads. This means that a mile of this 
most used portion gets 16 times as much 
use as a mile of road elsewhere. The 
worst beating of all is taken by arterial 
streets, the stretches of highways that 
pass through cities. Although they make 
up only 1 per cent of total road mile- 
age, they carry 39 per cent of all traffic. 

Most of this traffic passes over the 
660,000 miles of roads which the Fed- 
eral Government helps support with 
construction funds. Of this, 235,000 
miles are,in the Primary Road System, 
used mainly for general traffic move- 
ment, and the remaider in the Second- 
arv Road System, which includes the 
chief farm-to-market routes. Within the 
primary system is the Interstate System, 
which consists of 38,000 miles of key 
highways supported by special Congres- 
sional appropriations. They connect 
major agricultural, industrial and na- 
tional defense centers. They pass 
through almost all cities of 5,000 or 
more population and carry 20 per cent 
of all traffic. 


HOW iT CAME ABOUT 


These are the cream of our roads. 
Yet at the present rate of work on the 
primary system alone, it would take 30 
years to take care of existing deficien- 
cies. That’s the opinion of Thomas H. 
MacDonald, who retired this spring 
after 35 years as U. S. Commissioner 
of Roads. He wasn’t taking into account 
new deficiencies that will develop be- 
tween now and the 1980's. 

How did the highway situation get 
so seriously out of hand? Most authori- 





ties date the problem back to World 
War I, when increased wartime truck 
travel ‘caused heavy damage that 
couldn’t be repaired because of short- 
ages of men and materials. To top this 
off, automobile ownership jumped 
spectacularly in the 1920’s. Highway 
planners were under great pressure to 
provide hard-surfaced roads in the 
shortest time possible. The result was 
that the existing road network, which 
had grown in a haphazard way, was 
preserved with semi-permanent sur- 
faces. 

These old roads soon proved inade- 
quate in width, straightness, and 
strength of surface for cars that were 
constantly growing faster, heavier, and 
more numerous. But by that time many 
buildings had sprung up along the 
narrow rights-of-way, greatly increasing 
the cost of land needed to widen the 
roads. 

Just as the problem was coming to 
a head, we were plunged into World 
War II. Once more a halt was called 
to construction and maintenance, and 
large parts of the road system suffered 
new damage from heavy truck traffic. 
Before funds could be provided for 
the undreamed-of increase in post-war 
traffic, inflation began to eat into the 
value of appropriations. 


FIGHTING A LOSING BATTLE 


Today, still hampered by a shortage 
of funds, state and local highway de- 
partments are doing their best to keep 
pace with increasing traffic. They are 
building roads to the most modern 
specifications. The best of these, such 
as the parkways and toll roads in cross- 
country areas are marked by from 
four to eight lanes, no traffic lights or 
cross traffic, a planted strip separating 
opposing lanes, wide shoulders, and 
gradual curves and grades. 
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HOW FAST WILL OUR HIGHWAYS WEAR OUT? 





THOUSAND MILES-IN SERVICE 


84,000 MILES IN SERVICE 1952 
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58,000 MILES OR 69% __ 
OF THE MILES INSERVICE 
IN 1952 MUST BE 

REPLACED BY 1962 —— 















































This chart shows the “life expectancy” of 84,000 miles of our Federal 


Primary System. 69 per cent of 


An increasing amount of construction 
is going toward unsnarling the cities, 
which didn’t even begin to receive 
Federal aid until 1933. There the swing 
has been to expressways, for passenger 
cars only, and freeways, for all types 
of traffic, which cut straight from the 
suburbs into the business centers. Los 
Angeles, Dallas, Detroit, and Chicago 
are building major expressways. But 
still unsolved is how to keep vehicles 
moving when they get off these speed- 
ways and onto congested city streets, 
and where to park them downtown. 

City traffic engineers have eased 
the burden by such measures as elim- 
inating read-narrowing downtown park- 
ing, restricting hours for loading, cut- 
ting out left-hand turns, and by timed 
traffic sigaals and one-vray streets. 
Philadelphia, for example, has speeded 


Automotive Safety Foundation 


curb-to-curb, this familiar picture of traffic congestion 
Detrcit, could be duplicated in every major city. 


these will be worn out by 1962. 


the flow of traffic 27 per cent and re- 
duced accidents 20 per cent by banning 
parking in the shopping district. 

To get more vehicles through down- 
town areas, cities have turned to park- 
ing meters to cut down on full-day 
parking; also to off-street parking lots 
and municipal garages, such as the 
'2,359-car garage now being built under 
Grant Park in Chicago, which will be 
the largest in the world. 


RESEARCH TO THE RESCUE 


Supporting these attempts to ease 
the traffic crush is a continuing program 
of research that is helping all highway 
departments make the best use of 
limited funds. Important tests are be- 
ing carried on to determine: 

1. What is the most economical type 
of pavement for use on our highways? 

2. How sturdily must these highways 
be built to support modern traffic? 

A test is under way in Indiana to 
decide the relative merits of Portland 
cement concrete and asphaltic concrete, 
the most frequently used pavement 
surfaces. Both are to be subjected to 
all types of traffic along a 10%-mile 
stretch of road. The test will help to 
settle a long-standing dispute. 

The largest overall test is planned 
by the American Association of State 
Highway Officials. The test, probably 
to be held in Illinois, will seek to de- 
velop standards for pavement construc- 
tion, maintenance of existing roads, and 
laws covering weight limits and taxes 
for highway users. 

Compared to the job that needs to be 
done, however, these efforts are mere 
fingers in the seeping dike. And the 
flood is only beginning. According to 
the Bureau of Public Roads, current 
traffic volume will double bv 1970. 





Getting the Country 
Out of the Rut 


How Can We Pay for America’s 
Huge Road Construction Job? 


“SPHERE’S nothing wrong with our 
highway system that money can't 
cure.” 

This diagnosis of our road network 
ills was offered by one of the winners 
in the recent essay contest on “How to 
Plan and Pay for Better Highways,” 
sponsored by General Motors. We al- 
ready have the equipment and engi- 
neering know-how to provide the roads 
the country needs so badly. 

At present we spend about $2.7 bil- 
lion a year for new construction and 
nother $2 billion for maintenance and 
administration. With modern roads cost- 
ing from $1 to $10 million a mile to 
build, the money available just doesn’t 
zo far enough. 

That's why we have to start spending 
between $1 and $2 billion more each 

ear on construction, in the opinion of 
such leading groups as the U. S. Bureau 
f Public Roads and the American Asso- 
iation of State Highway Officials. They 
think that 15 years of high-pressure con- 
struction would take care of the growing 
»acklog of highway needs. A good start 
has been made in 1953, when an esti- 
nated $5.4 billion is being spent for 
ighway construction and maintenance. 


HOW CAN THE MONEY BE RAISED? 


While everyone agrees that more 
noney is needed, there are as many 
zuesses as there are guessers on the 
question of where the extra billions are 
to come from. Money is now raised in 
these days at various levels of govern- 
nent: 

STATE—motor vehicle taxes (on li- 
enses, fuels, etc.) and Federal aid 
unds (see below). 

COUNTY AND OTHER LOCAL— 
cal road taxes, general revenues, and 
. share of motor vehicle receipts. 

MUNICIPAL-—local property 
ind, in recent years, more motor vehicle 
evenues and Federal aid. 

Motor vehicle taxes are the major 
yvurce of highway funds, providing 57 
ver cent of the total. Property taxes and 
zeneral revenues of local government 
.ccount for 31 per cent, and Federal 
iid for 12 per cent. 

Federal funds are available for con- 
struction only on roads within the 


taxes 


660,000-mile Federal aid system. The 
state or other unit of government within 
the state must match Federal contribu- 
tions, and bear the entire cost of build- 
ing and maintaining the road. 

A typical proposal for meeting in- 
creased highway needs was advanced 
by Robert Moses, New York’s Commis- 
sioner of Parks, and winner of the 
General Motors “Better Highways” con- 
test. He urged the doubling of Federal 
aid to $1.1 billion, by hiking the present 
2 cents a.gallon Federal gasoline tax to 
five cents. He would also have states 
boost their gasoline’ taxes. 

However, AASHO and other highway 
groups want the Federal Government 
to drop its gasoline tax altogether, so 
that the states can collect it instead. 
They object to the Federal Govern- 
ment’s habit of sidetracking 70 per cent 
of gasoline and other highway user taxes 
to non-highway purposes. The state 
record is much better. 

Seeking to add to current revenues, 
highway officials are showing increased 
interest in taxes which cost the biggest 
users the most. One method, which was 
pioneered by the state of Oregon, is the 
“weight-distance” or “ton-mile” tax. Its 
fees are determined by two factors: the 
weight of a vehicle and the distance it 
travels annually. Thus, the owner of an 
average 30-ton truck would pay yearly 
taxes of about $2,445 in Oregon—$1,635 


more than it would cost him in a state 
without a weight-distance law. But taxes 
of this kind are sharply opposed by the 
American Trucking Association and the 
commercial trucking industry. They 
argue that the increased cost of trans- 
portation will be passed on to the con 
sumer in higher prices. 

Those who support such taxation 
point to, among other things, evidence 
supplied by a road test conducted in 
1950 in Maryland. In this test trucks 
with an axle load exceeding 18,000 
pounds caused heavy cracking in the 
concrete pavement. 

The failure of Government to meet 
the highway crisis through tax funds 
explains the recent revival of an old 
form of financing. That is the toll road, 
which has made it possible to provide 
needed highways without tapping the 
public treasury. 


PROS AND CONS OF TOLL ROADS 


Toll roads are usually supervised by 
an independent commission or authority 
created by state law. These authorities 
sell revenue bonds at from 3 to 6 per 
cent interest. Tolls collected from the 
superhighway, plus fees from gas sta- 
tions and restaurants along the right- 
of-way pay for redeeming the bonds in 
30 to 40 years. Most toll roads in heav- 
ily traveled areas have already shown a 
subst:ntial profit beyond the cost of 
their debt service. 

Until the dedication of the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike in 1940, toll roads had 
been unknown on the American scene 
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Caterpillar Tractor Co 


We have the machines and the know-how to solve all technical 
problems. This big Diesel motor grader builds highways fast. 
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since the latter part of the last century. 
automobile and truck drivers are 
skimming over almost 900 miles of toll- 
superhighways, on which 
ally move at speeds that 
ticket elsewhere. There 
no traffic lights, no 


Today 


supported 
they can leg 
would rate a 
are no crossroads, 
sharp curves or steep hills. 

By the end of 1954 drivers will be 
ible to use 1,000 more miles of such 
roads, including the longest authorized 
so far, the 535-mile New York State 
Thruway. When these and other toll 
roads authorized or proposed are built, 
a motorist will be able to travel one- 
third of the way across the country on 
toll roads. Leaving New York City, he 
will drive on connected turnpikes run- 
ning through New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Indiana, ending up on an 
expressway leading to the heart of Chi- 
cago. 

Still another interstate toll road sys- 
tem will serve motorists in portions of 
the Southwest. The first spoke of the 
framework—the Turner Turnpike from 
Oklahoma City to Tulsa, Oklahoma— 
was completed last spring. Eventually 
it will connect St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and Topeka with points in Texas. 

The charges for toll roads, usually 
about 1% cents a mile, are offset by re- 
ductions in operating costs and travel 
time. One 50,000-pound truck con- 
sumed 55 per cent more fuel and took 
twice as long to make the same trip on 
the tax-supported Lincoln Highway as 
on the parallel Pennsylvania Turnpike. 

On the safety score, toll road enthu- 
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siasts come up with a stack of support- 
ing figures, although there have been 
frequent and spectacular accidents on 
turnpikes involving the piling up of 
several cars. Yet between 1948 and 
1952 the death rate on the Maine Turn- 
pike was only about one-third of the 
national average of 7.3 per 100 million 
vehicle miles. The accident death rate 
on the New Jersey Turnpike is also less 
than the national average. 

Another merit of the toll roads, sup- 
porters say, is that only those who use 
them have to pay for them. This year 
an average of 55,000 drivers a day paid 
for the privilege of using the New Jer- 
sey Turnpike. If the pace is maintained, 
1953 volume ‘will equal that which 
traffic engineers had predicted for 1971. 
The Pennsylvania Turnpike has col- 
lected $53,000,000 in tolls during its 
eleven years of operation. 

While enthusiasm for toll financing is 
currently running high, its opponents 
point out that toll roads have these 
definite limitations: 

1. They are worthless for city traffic 
because toll stations pile up vehicles 
during rush hours. 

They worsen the city problem by 
funneling in cars faster than overloaded 
streets can handle them. 

3. They must be limited to areas 
which carry enough traffic to make toll 
roads self-supporting. 

4. Extra costs are involved in pro- 
viding toll collection stations and in 
paying higher interest rates than those 
paid on bonds with state backing. 
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5. Toll roads tend to discourage up- 
keep of parallel free roads. 

Between those who would cover the 
country with toll roads and those who 
will tolerate nothing but tax roads, there 
middle ground of observers 
merely 
same 


is a large 
who say toll and tax roads are 
different ways of arriving at the 
goal of furnishing needed roadways. 


THE PUBLIC HAS A STAKE 


Since toll roads alone cannot provide 
the safe and adequate highways we 
need, the public must be prepared to 
support steeper taxation. Taxpayers will 
do so, experts believe, when they are 
made aware of the seriousness of the 
need for better highways. 

A giant step in that direction was 
taken last year with the formation of 
the National Committee for “Project— 
Adequate Roads.” Its members are 40 
organizations whose interests are tied to 
the highway plant—automobile, truck, 
tire and road material manufacturers, 
farm groups, highway builders, bus 
companies, and others. 

PAR is working for highway support 
by feeding news of highway problems 
to the press, providing addresses, panel 
discussions and debates, arranging for 
booths at shows, fairs and meetings, 
and by sponsoring state highway weeks, 
radio and television shows. 

With help like this on many fronts, 
motorists may, within five years, see 
come true PAR’s slogan for the future: 
“Let's Get Out of the Traffic Muddle.” 
It can’t happen too soon. 
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Mind your motor manners! Don’t you be a road rowdy. 
Something happens to a certain type of driver (never you, 
of course) when he gets behind the wheel of a car. Before 
he steps on the starter he is a good citizen—law-abiding, 
thoughtful of the next fellow. When the engine turns over 
he does a Jekyll-Hyde twist. Presto! He has become one 
of the nuts who pile up gruesome statistics in a silly battle 
for space and speed. 

The drawings on these pages are humorous. They show 
some of the stupid, selfish, and dangerous things that some Meet Dreamer Dan. Lane-straddling is 
drivers do. They remind us that you can’t buy good driving just one of the many little tricks he pulls 
sense, F.O.B. Detroit. But all the drawings make one point— ” met “rs ne bad — doesn't 
When you see a crazy driver, give him plenty of room! Let prs * He earn, ey ate gota 

d ings he does. In fact, he doesn’t even 


him have his accident all by himself. know he’s doing them. He’s dreaming. 
Give him plenty of room on the road. 
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Sticker Stan, the traveling 
man, obscures his view as 
much as he can. He labels 
himself. He also clutters up 
the inside of his car. His 
vision is so obstructed that 
he doesn’t know where he 
is going—and neither do 
you or anyone else know. 























if he talks as he drives, 
Weaving Willie is the kind 
of guy who gets his word 
in edgewise. He is always 
going through traffic like 
a snake with a hot-foot. 
Your car and your nerves 
are no concern of his as 
he weaves in and out on 
busy highways, pickigg his 
openings like a halfback. 





Lipstick Lizzie thinks the rear-view mirror in her car 
is strictly a beauty aid. (We’ve known some Slick Sams 
who think so, too.) She uses the gadget frequently in 
combing her hair, applying lipstick or powder, straight- 
ening strands that a kerchief would keep in place. Mean- 
while anything can happen to her car—and usually does. 




















Lefty Looper turns when- 
ever he wants to turn and 
in any direction that sud- 
denly occurs to him. He 
gives no signal and never 
cares whether he cuts in 
front of cars or not. When 
he loops into one of those 
turns, nothing less than an 
accident will stop him. 





Witty Wilbur is the char- 
acter who loves to keep 
his passengers in stitches. 
He’s so fond of his own 
jokes he has to turn around 
to talk face to face so his 
listeners won't miss the 
punch line. He sometimes 
drives his passengers mad. 
“This'll kill ya,” he gurgles 
to his pals, Maybe it will. 
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Mayhem Max is the nut who thinks every 
residential street in town is the Indianapolis 
Speedway. Max thinks he is a good driver. 
In fact, he admits it. The idea of danger to 
himself or to others never makes an impact 
on what he is pleased to call his mind. 


























Target Ted thinks it’s better to receive 
than to give. Every smart driver knows 
that the safe way to get out of a parked 
car is on the curb side. Not Target Ted. 
He gets out of the car on the suicide. 
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Drawings are from ‘‘Crazy Drivers,’’ published by Traffic Safety Assn. of Detroit 
Herbert Hornblower will blow his horn even at a rail- 
road train or a red light. He honks at pedestrians who 
have the right of way. He honks at other drivers when 
the light is yellow or when he cuts them off. He feels 
there is no traffic trouble that can’t be cured with a 
raucous blast on his horn. Remember, he’s a crazy driver. 
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Greatest Invention Since Gunpowder 


O ONE can say with any certainty 
whether the struggle between the 
grasping Soviet empire and the 

free World, known as the cold war, can 
be won by either side without plunging 
mankind into the fire of global war. 

All the nations in the United Nations 
are pledged by the Charter not to use 
force or the threat of force, except in 
support of the Charter. The Soviets 
broke that pledge by encouraging and 
supporting Communist aggression in 
Korea. 

The idea of a “preventive war’—that 
is, the threat and use of force to make 
the men in the Kremlin give up their 
im of world conquest—was advocated 
by some people in 1947-48. American 
public opinion—and we were then the 
only nation with atomic bombs—re- 
iected this idea. 

Now the great question is how free- 
dom and security can be won by the 
Free World without general war. 

Here is a story that points up the 


issues: 


What Cold War Means 

Peter checked the last question on 
the form and signed his name with a 
flourish. He watched his friend, Jans, 
put his famous family name to his pa- 
per. The two boys handed in the com- 
pleted forms and walked out of the 
dingy office into the summer sunshine. 

“Well,” sighed Peter, “I suppose we'll 
know pretty soon now whether we go 
on to college in September or get 
drafted into the army.” 

After a moment of silence, Jans 
blurted out, “Peter, I wish it would 
start now. I don’t want to go through 
training and then wait—wait and won- 
der when the Communists will choose 


to start it. I want to get it over with.” 

“You can’t mean that, Jans,” Peter 
protested. “They have atomic bombs 
now—maybe worse weapons. Even if 
we beat them, most of the world would 
be wrecked.” 

“I know,” replied Jans. “But, Peter, 
the Communists are doing such terrible 
things to my friends and relatives back 
in Czechoslovakia.” 

“A few weeks ago you said in our 
Social Problems class that you saw a 
chance of winning the cold war without 
a hot one. Don’t you believe that?” 

“It might take 50 years,” Jans said 
grimly. “I believe the Soviet dictatorship 
does have those weaknesses we listed on 
the hlackboard. And I guess if all the 
free countries stuck together and built 
up their strength the communist system 
would crack up some day. But—gosh, 
Peter, the cold war is awful hot for the 
people in Czechoslovakia and Poland— 
worse in lots of ways than Hitler’s war.” 

Peter bit his lip. “I guess the cold 
war isn’t so tough on us—just high taxes, 
messed up careers, uncertainty, and— 
well, you have to admit, Jans, it cost 
us a lot of lives in Korea.” 





WORDS TO REMEMBER 


“They that can give up essential liberty 
to obtain a little temporary safety de- 
serve neither liberty nor safety.’’—Ben- 
jamin Franklin 


“All members [ countries ] shall refrain in 
their international relations from the 
threat or use of force against the terri- 
torial integrity or political independence 
of any state,-or in any manner incon- 
sistent with the Purposes of the United 
Nations.’’—United Nations Charter, Arti- 
cle Il, Section 4. 
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Can Freedom Win 
the Cold War 
Without a Hot One? 


Jans didn’t say anything for a while. 
Then he spoke very quietly. “After I 
said that in class, news came that my 
cousin was sent off to a Russian slave 
labor camp. He’s just about our age. All 
he did was to express his feelings to a 
friend who turned out to be a spy. He 
called the Reds thieves for wiping out 
people’s savings and cutting wages in 
half. You see, Peter, that’s what the 
cold war means to the Czechs.” 

Despite the personal feelings of Jans, 
most people believe we can win the 
cold war without a hot one. But let us 
see how the Soviets wage cold war. 


How Freedom Can Win 

The Soviets wage cold warfare with 
lying propaganda, with strikes and 
sbotage, with spies and planted agents, 
with riots and civil war. Now they are 
stepping up economic warfare, trying 
to break up the unity of the Free World 
by making as many countries as possi- 
ble dependent upon them for trade. 

You don’t have to know much about 
economics to see how a vast Communist 
empire of 800,000,000 people could 
swing its weight around to wreck world 
markets. For example, suppose a rathe1 
weak neighbor got to relying on the 
Communists to buy a good part of its 
basic products. It then could be thrown 
into a deep depression if the orders 
suddenly stopped. Or just when it could 
do the most damage, the Soviet Union 
could dump huge quantities of some 
commodity on the world market at a 
very low price. That could cause panic. 

Economic warfare is also designed 
to weaken the U. S. It could deprive us 
of vital supplies we need to keep our 
factories running. It could also cut the 
market for our farm products. 





Winning the cold war short of a mili- 
tary show-down requires wise policies 
and actions. First, the Free World must 
find a way to stop the Soviets from 
taking over any more countries by prop- 
aganda or economic deals, or by using 
puppet troops as Russia did in Korea. 

Second, free countries must stay 
united. They must help each other grow 
strong enough to discourage the men 
in the Kremlin from risking aggression. 

Third, we have to build up economic 
well-being and spiritual power on our 
side. In that way, Communist false 
promises have little chance to confuse 
and disrupt us. 

And fourth the Free World must 
live up to its ideals. Then its actions will 
have an increasing appeal to the en- 
slaved peoples on the other side. 

The only way Freedom can win with- 
out war is to make Soviet Russia’s aim 
of world conquest impractical and im- 
possible. The peoples in the Communist 
empire then will find a way to over- 
throw their Communist rulers. 

Also, in time, the weaknesses in the 
Communist dictatorship—as in all past 
tyrannies—may catch up with the ruth- 
less rulers. 

For exampie, in dictatorships the peo- 
ple pile up hatreds toward their leaders, 
who lie to them, purge and execute 
thousands, send millions to concentra- 
tion camps as slave laborers, and loot 
conquered countries. All powerful rulers 
always run the risk of making a big and 
fatal mistake. They can put down dis- 
content and rebellion only as long as the 
police and the army will obey orders. 
At some point soldiers will join the peo- 
ple rather than mow them down. That 
happened in East Germany last June, 
when the hungry workers went oa 
strike. 


Tyranny Destroys Itself 

Tyrants always have the greatest dif- 
ficulty in keeping conquered peoples 
under contro]. The Soviet leaders are 
finding that out in Eastern Europe to- 
day. With all their power, they can’t 
substitute a stone for bread and get 
away with it. 

Not long ago at the Kispest factory 
in Hungary the Communist party sec- 
retary hit on what he thought was a 
clever way to show how the Soviet 
rulers are concerned about the workers. 
Upon hearing that a good workman in 
the plant had a new baby son, he got 
together a collection of baby clothes. 
He planned to present the clothes on 
behalf of the management before a 

gathering of all the workers. 

The father received the baby’s layette 
with expressions of gratitude. Then no- 
ticing the grim faces of his fellow 
workers, he said to the smiling party 
secretary, “What we should have is a 
wage that would enable us to buy all 


the things we need at home, including 
a layette.” 

The idea had misfired. The father was 
arrested the next morning. But can any- 
body believe that this punishment 
stopped the others from thinking about 
their plight and plotting against their 
oppressors? 

Communism has. gone farther than 
any other tyranny in history in master- 
ing the methods of pushing people 
around. But can it continue indefinitely 
to hold down and press into its mold 
God’s creation of the human spirit? 

Communists are arrogant. They laugh 
at the idea of God. Perhaps this is the 
source of their greatest weakness. They 
think science will show them how to 


run everything, including _ infinitely 


complex human beings. 


Sources of Our Strength 

In the first article in this series, we 
discussed Ivan Pavlov’s experiments 
with dogs. The Russian scientist, you 
will recall, showed that it is possible to 
substitute a bell for meat to make a 
hungry dog’s mouth water. 

But Pavlov noticed something else. 
He found that the response to the false 
signal gets weaker and weaker the more 
it is tried. If a dog gets tired of reacting 
to a lie, can we doubt that the sensitive 
brains and spirits of men will sooner or 
later become unmanageable? 

The reality of Communist ruthless- 
ness is seen by millions in the Free 
World and by conquered peoples, too, 
as Russian soldiers try to stop the flow 
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of free food packages to the hungry 
masses in East Germany. Red perform- 
ance is crossing up Soviet propaganda 
of the false promise. 

Freedom’s faith in the triumph of 
good over evil is based upon confidence 
in the divine spark of the human spirit. 
This faith can triumph without our go- 
ing through the fires of atomic war. 
Whether it will, depends upon what 
free men everywhere, but especially in 
the U. S., do to keep together, to 
strengthen each other, and to rally en- 
slaved peoples to freedom’s principles. 

So far we have touched on five issues 
in today’s struggle between communism 
and freedom: 


Who is the struggle over? 
What is the Soviet goal? 
Why do some fall for it? 
How does it threaten. us? 
Where can it be stopped? 


Next we will turn to the meanings 
and values behind these issues in a 
series of 15 contrasts between the ways 
of freedom and communism. 

Only if free peoples understand the 
sources of their strength and act to draw 
upon these great sources will they be 
able to overcome communism without 
wrecking their world. 

The sources of our strength are in 
the principles of freedom which express 
God’s will: “Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” 

What are these principles? What do 
they mean? Starting next week we shall 
try to see and understand. 
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Alexander in Philadeiphia EF 


Little David, Do Your Stuff! 





Trieste: Will Tito Fight? 


Will there be a shooting war 
between Italy and Yugoslavia? 
Or just a shouting war? 

The shouts began from the mo- 
ment the U. S. and Britain an- 
nounced a plan to turn over the 
Adriatic port of Trieste to Italy. 

About 4,000 U.S. and 3,000 Brit- 
ish troops now occupy Zone A of 
the Free Territory of Trieste (see 
map below). These troops will go 
home, the U.S. and Britain an- 
nounced. Italy could then take over 
control of Zone A. 

Both Italy and Yugoslavia want 
the whole Free Territory. But Ital- 
ians were happy at the news that 
they. would soon get half of it—the 
half which contains most of the peo- 
ple and the city of Trieste. 

Marshal Tito, Communist boss of 
Yugoslavia, threatened to use force 
to keep Italy out of Trieste. Angry 
crowds in Belgrade, Yugoslavia’s 
capital, beat up a U.S. official and 
hurled stones through windows of 
the U.S. and British embassies. Tito 
propesed a U. S.-Britain-Italy-Yugo- 
slavia conference on Trieste. 

What's Behind It: 

(For background on Trieste, see 
KEY issue, Sept. 30 p. K-11.) 

Most of the people of Trieste 
city are Italians. Those in the rural 
territory nearby are related to the 
Slovenes of Yugoslavia. 

Hoping to end rivalry between 
Italy and Yugoslavia for Trieste, the 











Sep trem New York Times 
Zone A of Free Territory of Trieste 
is being given to Italy (see story). 


U. N. Security Council in 1946 cre- 
ated the “Free Territory of Trieste.” 
It was intended as a miniature inde- 
pendent country, under U. N. rule 
and protection, with a port that 
would serve all nations. 

In the meantime, Yugoslavia was 
allowed to occupy the southern part 
of the Free Territory (Zone B). The 
U.S. and Britain occupied the 
northern part (Zone A). The Se- 
curity Council failed to appoint a 
governor for Trieste. The U.S., 
Britain, and France in 1948 said they 
favored giving the whole Free Ter- 
ritory to Italy. This proved em- 
barrassing later when Yugoslavia— 
previously a Russian satellite—quar- 
reled with Russia and gradually 
became part of the West's defense 
system. 

Giuseppe Pella, Italy’s new pre- 
mier, demanded that Italy get Tri- 
este as the price of continuing her 
alliance with the West. 

In deciding to turn Zone A over to 
Italy, the Western Allies were ap- 
parently thinking like this: 

(1) Yugoslavia would make a big 
show of resisting, but wouldn't really 
fight for Trieste. 

(2) The Trieste sore spot, if left 
alone, would continue to fester and 
poison Western European peace. 
Drastic surgery might in the long 
run bring a cure. 

(3) If the U. S. and Britain get 
out of Trieste, then it’s up to Italy 
and Yugoslavia to hammer out a so- 
lution between them. And if Italy 
has control of Zone A, it is in a more 
equal position to bargain with Yugo- 
slavia, which controls Zone B. 


More Panmunjom Talks? 


Another Panmunjom conference 
on Korea is in the making. 

Last week the U. N. offered to 
meet at Panmunjom, in Korea, on 
October 26, with representatives of 
Red China and North Korea. The 
purpose would be to set the place 
and date for the Korean political 
conference. Under the terms of the 
Korean War truce—signed at Pan- 
munjom July 27—the political con- 
ference was to get under way by 
October 28. 


The Communists originally pro- 
posed Panmunjom as the site for 
talks to plan the political confer- 
ence. The Reds want to renew at 
these preliminary talks their de- 
mands to include some Asian “neu- 
trals” in the political conference. 
(See last week’s news pages.) 

Meanwhile, a neutral investigating 
committee planned to look into U.N. 
charges that the Communists were 
bringing crated warplanes into 
North Korea. The truce terms for- 
bid either side to build up its mili- 
tary strength in Korea during the 
armistice. 


Mitchell Labor Secty. 


James P. Mitchell (see photo 
below) is the new U. S. Secretary 
of Labor. 

He succeeds Martin P. Durkin, 
president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor plumbers union. Dur- 
kin resigned from the Cabinet last 
month because, he said, the Eisen- 
hower Administration would not 
push at once for amendments to 
the Taft-Hartley law (see news 
pages Oct. 7 issue). 

Like Durkin, Mitchell is a Roman 
Catholic (the only one in the Cabi- 
net). Unlike Durkin, a labor union 
head, Mitchell has always sat on 
the management side of the table in 
labor-management negotiations. 

Mitchell is a nephew of movie 
actor Thomas Mitchell. 

George Meany, president of the 
AFL, did not comment on the ap- 
pointment. Walter Reuther, presi- 
dent of the other major labor organi- 
zation, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, said that Mitchell’s 
reputation «was “good” among labor 
people. But Reuther feared that “the 
goodwill that (he) brings to this 
office will be of little value unless it 





Clip out and paste in your 
KEY issue, Sept. 30, p. K-27. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Secretary of Labor: 
James Paul Mitchell, 
52, of New Jersey, 
who since spring has 
been Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Army for 
Manpower and Reserve 
Affairs. Formerly labor 
expert for Macy's and 
Bloomingdale's, two 
large New York City 
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is matched by support from the Ad- 
ministration and from Congress.” 

In January the Senate will be 
asked to confirm the appointment. 

Washington correspondents _re- 
ported last week that President Ei- 
senhower plans to expand the pow- 
ers of the Labor Department (the 
youngest and smallest Executive de- 
partment ). 


Burke Named to Senate 


Thomas A. Burke, four-term 
mayor of Cleveland, will be the 
new U. S. Senator from Ohio. 

Governor Frank J. Lausche of 
Ohio, a Democrat, appointed Burke 
last week to succeed the late Robert 
A. Taft, Republican, who died July 
31. 

When Burke, a Democrat, is 
sworn in as Senator next month, the 
Senate will have 48 Democrats and 
47 Republicans. However, Senator 
Wayne Morse of Oregon, the lone 
Independent, says he will vote with 
the Republicans on matters relating 
to organization and committees. 
Vice-President Richard Nixon, a Re- 
publican, could vote to break a tie. 
So Republicans are expected to re- 
main in control of the Senate. 


Facts On the A-Bomb 


We have plenty of atomic 
bombs—and we hope that we'll 
never have to use them. 

So President Eisenhower told 
newspapermen this month. Much of 
the information about atomic war- 
fare is still top secret. But in sum- 
ming up what can be told officially, 
the President made these points: 

1. The danger from Russia: The 
Soviets now possess a stockpile of 
atomic weapons and . . . a weapon 
or forerunner of a weapon of (much 
greater) power.” (The Russians re- 
cently claimed to have set off an 
experimental hydrogen bomb—many 
times more powerful than an atomic 
bomb). “The Soviets now have the 
capability of atomic attack on us, 
and such capability will increase 
with the passage of time.” 

2. U. S. atomic arms: “We do not 
intend to disclose the details of our 
strength in atomic weapons of any 
sort, but it is large and increasing 
steadily.” (The U. S. has tested sev- 
eral kinds of atomic weapons, in- 
cluding artillery shells, and also has 
set off at least one explosion of a 
hydrogen type. ) 


Guiana Leader 
Ousted 


Britain stripped Cheddi Jagan 
(left) of his powers as British 
Guiana premier. He and his 
U. S.-born wife, Janet (right) 
were ringleaders in a plot to 
put the colony under Com- 
munist control, says Britain. 
Parliament will be asked’ to 
repeal self-government (see 
last week’s news pages). 
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3. Our peace hopes: “It is my hope, 
my earnest hope, my earnest prayer 
that this country will never again 
be engaged in war.” The “titanic” 
power of atomic energy must be 
harnessed to serve mankind. “Real 
advances (have been) made by our 
Government in developing peace- 
time atomic power and other be- 
nign uses of atomic energy.” 

What’s Behind It: People were 
getting mixed up by atomic-energy 
statements from some top Federal 
officials, including Cabinet officers. 
When these statements seemed to 
contradict one another, the Presi- 
dent decided to give his own view, 
as the official position of the Gov- 
ernment. He also ordered officials to 
check with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission before saying anything more 
about Russia’s atomic weapons. 

The Senate Armed Services com- 
mittee meanwhile ordered a full 
study of our defenses against atomic 
attack. 


Peary Flag Comes Home 


An Amevican flag—part of 
which went to the North Pole— 
is gradually “coming home.” 

Four of the six pieces of the flag— 
found in various parts of the Far 
North—have come back to the wom- 
an who made it. She is Mrs. Jose- 
phine Peary, widow of Rear Ad- 
miral Robert E. Peary, discoverer of 
the North Pole. 

Mrs. Peary made the flag by hand 
in 1898. Her husband wore it under 
his fur clothing during his explora- 
tions. He cut off pieces and left them 
at certain points to prove he had 
been there. 

In later years, three pieces were 
found on Greenland and other Arctic 
islands. All were returned to Mrs. 
Peary. 

In May of this year a Canadian 
expedition discovered a fourth piece, 
five inches square. It was in a cairn 


(pile of stones) on a mountain at 
Cape Columbia, on northern Elles- 
mere Island. This is one of the farth- 
est-north parts of Canada—only 400 
miles from the Pole. The Canadian 
government has sent this fourth frag- 
ment to Mrs. Peary. 

Peary left the fragment at Cape 
Columbia in 1906. Three years later 
he returned to the same spot as the 
“jumping-off place” for his success- 
ful dash by dog sled to the Pole. 
He left the last fragment of the flag 
at the Pole. 

Another piece had previously been 
deposited at the farthest-north point 
Peary reached in 1906 (about 200 
miles from the Pole ). 

Mrs. Peary fears these last two 
pieces may never be found, as they 
were left on drift ice. 

Mrs. Peary (who is now over 90) 
herself won fame as an Arctic ex- 
plorer. In the 1890's she was the 
first white woman to spend a winter 
on an Arctic expedition. She lives 
in Portiand, Me., with her daughter, 
Mrs. Marie Stafford. Mrs. Stafford 
was born while the Pearys were ex- 
ploring Greenland, and is believed 
to have been born farther north 
than any other white child. 


Vaccine Against Polio 


Large-scale tryouts are planned 
for a vaccine which, scientists 
hope, will prevent polio. 

Polio (poliomyelitis) is an infec- 
tious disease that, during the record 
year 1952, struck more than 50,000 
persons. Many were permanently 
crippled. In polio, a tiny virus (so 
small that it camfwt be seen even 
through a microscope) attacks the 
nervous system. 

With funds supplied by the March 
of Dimes, Dr. Jonas E. Salk of the 
University of Pittsburgh has been 
trying to develope a vaccine against 
the disease. Last week he reported 
partial success. He said that 637 per- 
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“SO THAT OTHERS MAY LIVE!’ Dig Deep into your pocket (or purse) 
and help swell the Community Chest fund in your own community. 
The Chest supports more than 17,000 service agencies. This is the 
month for giving. Put a ‘‘red feather” in your cap! 


sons had been inoculated with his 
experimental vaccines. He described 
the results as follows: The new vac- 
cines are safe and harmless; when 
injected into the body, they make 
polio antibodies increase in number. 
(These antibodies are living sub- 
stances which keep the polio virus 
from causing harm. ) 

Dr. Salk said he doesn’t know 
just how long these antibodies re- 
tain power to conquer the polio vi- 
rus. He stressed that there was not 
yet a completely proven vaccine to 
prevent polio. Nor is the vaccine a 
cure for persons who already have 
polio. 

The next step in testing the vac- 
cines will be the mass inoculation 
of hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren. The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis hopes to begin 
these tests early next year. 

How are the vaccines made? They 
are produced from a polio virus 
grown in a test tube which con- 
tains a piece of live monkey kidney 
tissue. The polio viruses are then 


“killed” with formaldehyde. The 
“dead” viruses are combined with 
a watery solution (sometimes con- 
taining mineral oil) to form the vac- 
cine. 

At present the best weapon against 
polio is gamma globulin (GG). Its 
use is credited with having kept 
down the number of polio cases last 
summer. But gamma globulin has 
limitations. It is made from human 
blood, and there never was enough 
blood available to make large stocks 
of GG. (Dr. Salk’s new vaccines can 
be mass-produced.) At best; GG is 
effective for only about five weeks 
and it does not protect everyone who 
receives the injection. 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


THE SECOND TALLEST building 
in the world changed hands this 
month. In cash paid, it was probably 
the biggest deal ever made in city 
real estate. Webb & Knapp, New 
York City real estate dealers, and 
Lazard Freres, investment bankers. 


paid $52,000,000 for the 77-story 
Chrysler Building, the adjoining 
Chrysler Building East (32 stories), 
and the nearby Graybar Building 
(30 stories). All are in New York 
City. 


FLORENCE CHADWICK J says 
she’s through as a_ long-distance 
swimmer—after a grand tour of four 
of. Europe’s water-ways in five 
weeks. Last month she swam the 
English Channel and then the Strait 
of Gibraltar (see news pages, Sept. 
30 issue). This month she swam from 
Europe to Asia and back—twice! 
First she made the four-mile round- 
trip across the Bosporus in an hour 
and 14 minutes. Two days later, she 
swam the six or seven miles across 
the Dardanelles and back in an hour 
and 58 minutes. The Bosporus, Sea 
of Marmora, and Dardanelles, which 
separate the European part of Tur- 
key from Turkey-in-Asia, comprise 
the outlet of the Black Sea to the 
Aegean Sea. 


THE FUTURE FARMERS of Amer- 
ica, at their 25th Anniversary na- 
tional! convention last week in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., named Stanley A. 
Chapman as the new “Star Farmer 
of America.” Chapman, who is 20, 
has managed a 60-acre, 82-cow dairy 
farm at Monroe, Wash., since his 
father died six years ago. Honored 
as Regional Star Farmers were: 
Graydon Lyons, 21, Colebrook, N.H.; 
Rollin C. Blossey, 19, Williams- 
ton, Mich.; Monroe Kottwitz, 21, 
Kingfisher, Okla. The 363,000 mem- 
bers of the FFA are high school 
vocational agriculture students. 


¢ * 
Mick Cuz 
ON THE “ NEWS 
1. Match them up: (Robert E. Peary, 


Giuseppe Pella, James P. Mitchell, 
Thomas A. Burke, Jonas E. Salk, Flor- 
ence Chadwick) (developed polio vac- 
cine, swam the Dardanelles, discovered 
the North Pole, became Secretary of 
Labor, is premier of Italy, will be Sen- 
ator from Ohio). 

2. Do you think the Government 
should tell us more about what atomic 
weapons we have and about the danger 
of atomic warfare? 

8. The nations that are squabbling 
for control of Trieste are 

The nations whose 
troops have been occupying Zone A 
of the Free Territory of Trieste are 





A quiz on facts, ideas, 


I. U. S. ON THE MOVE 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 

a. The percentage of motor vehi- 
cles in the world which are in 
the U. S. is about 
1. on 3. 
2. 50% 4, 
Automobile 
1¥3t has 

increased 
. decreased slightly 
decreased sharply 

4. remained about the same 


T0% 
99 


production — since 


. Out of every $1 spent by an av- 
erage American family, the 
amount spent on its automobile 
is 

50¢ 

4. 87¢ 

number of passenger cars 

U. S. today is about 

1. 450,000 3. 45,000,000 

2. 4,500,000 4. 145,000,000 


The purchase of an automobile 

by making a down-payment and 

paying for it over a period of 

time is known as the 
advertising special 

2. minimum balance checking 
plan 

3. installment plan 

4. social security plan 

Since 1917 the number of mo- 

tor-vehicle deaths in the U. S. 

has 

1. increased greatly 

2. increased slightly 

3. decreased 

4. not been determined 


l. l¢ 3. 
2. 10¢ 


The 
in the 


il. FACT OR OPINION 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place an “F” if 
it is a fact and an “O” if it is an opin- 
ion. 

_1l. Drivers aged 16 to 20 have more 
accidents, in proportion to their 
numbers, than drivers aged 45 

to 60. 

Driver-education programs in 
the nation’s high schools have 
increased in numbers during re- 
cent years. 

If driver-education programs 
had started earlier in our history, 


and words in this issue. 


the driving of teen-agers would 
have been much safer. 

. Driver-education would be much 
improved if it were given over 
a four-year period. 

A Pennsylvania study of 3,000 
teen-agers showed that those 
Wit driver-education courses 
completed had fewer accidents 
than those who had not taken 
the course. 

A more effective highway con- 
struction program in the United 
States will defeat itself by put- 
ting increased numbers of cars 
on our roads. 


ill. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place a “T” if it 
is true, an “F” if it is false, and “NS” 
if there is not sufficient information in 
the graph below on which to base a 
conclusion. 


The source of information for 
the graph is the World Almanac. 
In 1946 more trucks and buses 
were produced than passenger 
cars. 

The great increase in production 
of passenger cars between 1946 
and 1950 was made possible by 
the decline in defense produc- 
tion. 

Between 1950 and 1952 passen- 
ger car production declined by 
more than 2 million units. 
Truck and bus production did 
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not reach 2 million units in any 
one year during the period cov- 
ered by the graph. 

Passenger car production in 
1948 reached almost 4 million 
units. 


IV. AUTOMOBILE HISTORY 


Using the numbers 1-4 arrange the 
following developments in automobile 
history in the order in which they oc- 
curred. - 

__a. automatic gear shifts 

__b. Ford’s Model A 
Stanley Steamer 

__d. First car with an internal com- 
bustion engine 


V. TOLL ROADS 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place an “F’” if it 
is an argument in favor of toll roads 
and an “A” if it is an argument against 
them. 

. Vehicles are piled up during 
rush hours. 
They are limited to areas which 
make them self-supporting. 

3. Operating costs are lowered and 
travel time saved. 

Accidents are fewer in propor- 
tion to the number of miles 
driven. 

5. Only those who use 
to pay for them. 
Upkeep of parallel free roads is 
neglected. 


them have 


Vi. CAUSE AND EFFECT 


In each of the following groups, 
two of the ilems are causes and one is 
an effect (results from the other two). 
Mark the causes with a “C” and the 
effect with an “E.” 


Group A 
. thin concrete 
2. cracked concrete 
movement of heavy trucks 


Group B 
need for wide, straight roads 
increased speed of cars 
huge increase in number of pas- 
senger cars and trucks 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Cugnot (kii 
French engineer who in 1770 invented a 
carriage propelled by a 
Born 1725; died 1804. 
lér), Gottlieb—German 
who in 


nyO’)—Nicolas Joseph— 
three-wheeled 
steam engine. 

Daimler ( dim’ 
inventor and auto manufacturer 
1877 patented high-speed internal com- 
Qstion engine. Born 1834; died 1900, 

Duryea (door ya), Ch Edgar— 
American inventor and manufacturer who 
in 1892 invented spray carburetor and 
was first to use pneumatic tires. Born 
1862; died 1938 


rles 








It was a night filled with 


starlight and enchantment until .. . 


Magic Night 


T WAS only a few days ago, but it 

already seems such a long time. 
That’s because I keep trying to push 
the memory out of my mind, but I can’t. 
I know I'll never be able to forget it, 
and in spite of the way it ended, I'll 
always remember the special magic in 
that night. 

It was shortly after graduation, and 
there were four of us—Joe and Molly, 
and Ted and I. There was a sort of 
feeling in the air, a special feeling of 
school being over and the long summer 
stretching before us, waiting to be 
filled with wonderful things. 

It had bee a hot day, and now it 
was a real summer evening, with people 
sitting on their front porches, and the 
ice-cream man ringing his bell, and the 
daylight lingering brightly when we 
left my house. 

Ted called for me, and whistled 
when he saw me in my newest sum- 
mer dress, a soft cotton the color of 
corn-flowers. He picked up my beach 
bag and said, “There’s a surprise to- 
night, Susie. ['ll catch you if you faint.” 

I didn’t faint, but I did gasp when 
[ saw Molly and Joe sitting in the front 
seat of a car so long it seemed to fill 
the block, top down, creamy paint and 
shiny chrome flashing in the sunlight. 

“It's marvelous!” I said. I slid into 
the back seat. “Don’t tell me this is your 
father’s idea of a graduation present, 
Joe?” 


Reprinted by permission from Senior 
Prom. This story is included in Hit Parade 
of Short Stories, an October selection of 
the Teen Age Book Club. 


“It’s my idea of a graduation pres- 
ent,” Joe said, “but not Dad’s--not by 
a long shot. This gaudy jalopy is bor- 
rowed from my prosperous brother 
Pete, and he promised slow death by 
torture if I bring it back with a scratch.” 

Maybe it was partly the car that 
gave the night that extra sheen of 
glamour. We were going out to Forest 
Glen Country Club, to which Joe’s 
family belonged, and there was a swim- 
ming pool. That was all there was to 
it, but I felt an odd tingling that told 
me this would be a special evening. 

Molly turned half around in the front 
seat. “I feel like a queen,” she said. 
“I feel like Marie Antoinette riding 
out to let the crowd look at her.” Her 
blacks hair blew across her face, and 
she stuck out her lip to puff at the silky 
strands. 

“Let’s hope you won't lose your 
head,” Ted said. 

Molly gave him a look of mock scorn. 
“An ancient pun,” she said. “Anyway, 
I've already lost my head. I’m dizzy 
with all this elegance.” 

It was a long drive, miles out the 
Franklin Highway, and down a country 
road, but it seemed to take no time 
at all. “It’s beautiful,” Molly cried, 
looking at the green-shuttered club 
buildings and the close-cropped lawn. 
“It's like a movie set, Joe.” 

It was like that inside, too, with lots 
of low sofas and tables, and pine panel- 
ing on the walls, and not very many 
people around because it was early in 
the season. 

“You girls will find the dressing 
room right up those stairs,” Joe said. 


By ROSEMARY HOWLAND 


Molly opened the door and squealed 
with delight. It was a lovely blue-and- 
silver room, with French-looking fur- 
niture and ruffled dressing tables. There 
was a big shower room beyond, all 
white tile and chrome. 

“Isn't it just out of this world?” 
Molly said. “Isn’t this the most mar- 
velous place?” 

It was like Molly to be enthusiastic. 
Not many girls have her gift for gaiety. 
Not many have her faculty of never 
being bored, of being delighted with 
anything, and of making people feel 
as if they were personally responsible 
for the fact that she was having such 
a good time. That was why she was so 
popular in school, and it was why I 
felt a sudden rush of gladness that 
she was sharing this summer evening 
with me. 

When we got out to the pool, the 
sun was just starting to go down, and 
the water was golden-red in the re- 
flection. It was warm where the sun 
had been shining on it, and cool under- 
neath. 

That pool seemed like something we 
had been waiting for all through the 
long winter. We raced the length of it. 
We dived off the low boards, and Joe 
went up to the high one a couple of 
times, coming down in long, graceful 
dives that made us catch our breath. 
We played underwater tag, and we 
made up a hilarious game of our own 
with a beach ball someone had left be- 
hind. 

When I remember it, I seem to see 
us laughing all the time. Especially 
Molly, like a bright fish in her green 
bathing suit. 

Summer daylight goes in a hurry, 
once it starts, and there was a blue 
haze comirg down over the pool when 
we climbed out. 

Back in the dressing room, Molly 
combed her long hair, twisting her 
head for a better view. “Like a witch,” 
she said, making a face. “Lacking only 
a broomstick. I do hereby promise my- 
self that I shall cut my hair tomorrow.” 

And I laughed, because Molly’s black 
hair was too lovely ever to cut, and 
she could never bring herself to do it. 
I fluffed a comb through my own brown 
home-permanent curls and felt the 
damp tendrils clinging to my forehead. 

Molly braided her hair into two fat, 
shining ropes that made her look like 
an Indian princess. She sat there look- 
ing in the mirror, and then she crossed 
her arms and hugged herself. 

“I just love myself tonight,” she said, 
and I laughed, but she went right on. 
“I do,” she insisted. “I love myself be- 
cause I’m so happy, and this is such 

(Continued on nage 24) 





Qur present roads 


and your future 


part of Scholastic to give you young Americans a 
better picture of your country’s transportation growth. 
Particularly automotive transportation. 


W: at General Motors welcome. this effort on the 


For even we folks in the automotive business are stag- 
gered by the size of the modern automobile and truck 
picture. 

Just think of it. Americans travel more than 1% billion 
miles a day in some kind of motor vehicle. Seven million 
school children ride a million miles of school bus routes. 
There are 53 million motor vehicles on the roads now. 
And the experts say there’ll be 85 million by 1975. 


What's more, we're particularly interested in the facts 
Scholastic gives you about the present unhealthy con- 
dition of our nation’s highways. 


For we have been working for several years in many 
fields and with many organizations to stir up public 
interest in this nation’s serious need for better roads. 


In fact, we recently sponsored a national Better High- 
ways Awards Contest in which 44,000 people from all 
over the country competed for $194,000 in cash prizes. 
Awards were given for what the judges thought 
were the best answers to the question: “How to 

Plan and Pay for the Safe and Adequate Highways 

We Need.” 

In his top winning essay, Robert Moses wrote: 
“The highway dilemma is the major concern of 
every man, woman and child in the country.” 


And that includes you. Especially you! 


For your future greatly depends on the growth 
and continuing prosperity of this country and its 
ability to defend itself and its way of life. 


That means this country must have roads able not 
only to handle today’s transportation needs—but 
tomorrow’s even greater ones. 


But, you may ask, what can a school boy or girl 
do about a problem that has the experts racking 
their brains? 


We think you can do this. 


We think you can talk with your teachers about the 
highway problem. 

They’re bound to be interested and to welcome your 
interest. And perhaps classroom discussions and even 
study projects can be developed. 


We think you can help increase your parents’ interest 
in the need for better highways and encourage them to 
discuss the subject with their friends and neighbors. 


And, in a democracy like ours, there’s no quicker way 
to get things moving than to get dads and mothers 
talking about them. 


If your teacher or any civic, social or PTA group which 
your family belongs to would like some additional infor- 
mation, we would be glad to send them a booklet con- 
taining winning essays in the GM Better Highways 
contest and our booklet, ‘““Let’s Get Out of the Muddle.” 
And we'll be glad to supply a list of sources for even 
further information. 

How about getting yourself, your family and your 
school friends interested in the Better Highways 
problem today? 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Detroit 2, Michigan 





Magic Night 
(Continued from page 22) 


a heavenly place, and we're having so 
much fun. I wouldn’t trade places with 
anybody in the world. Because I love 
myself, I love you, I love everybody.” 

She jumped up and tickled the back 
of my neck with the end of one of her 
braids. “I love you, Susie,” she said. 

“You love everybody,” I answered, 
smiling at her in the mirror, but I knew 
how she felt, because I felt it, too: 
In love with the world. 

I seemed to be floating when we 
went downstairs, where the boys were 
waiting for us, their wet hair slicked 
back, their faces looking scrubbed. 
“There’s informal dancing out here to- 
night,” Joe said. “We can stay if you 
want to.” 

I don’t know, maybe the orchestra 
wasn’t any good. There were only three 
pieces, and they played last season’s 
songs, but it seemed like the best music 
I ever heard. The floor was smooth and 
not a bit crowded, and Ted and | 
danced together so perfectly that our 
feet seemed to be enchanted. 

Some nights you just drift through 
things casually, not paying much atten- 
tion, but that night there was some- 
thing in the air that seemed to sharpen 
all my senses. I noticed every little 
thing—the flash of Molly’s red skirt as 
she whirled across the terrace, the heavy 
smell of the roses in the garden, the 
gentle touch of my skirt against the 
back of my legs. Everything seemed so 
clear, and everything seemed wonder- 
ful. 


/ AT intermission we went in the snack 


bar and had Cckes and potato chips, 
and talked about what we'd do the rest 
of the summer, and there was the same 
undercurrent of excitement in our talk- 
ing that there had been in the car, and 
in the pool, and on the dance floor. 

We were like Christmas toys, all 
wound up, except that we couldn’t run 
down. When we started for home, no 
one was tired. Joe backed the car out 
of the parking lot, the headlights found 
the line of the country road, and we 
swung onto it. 

The road was full of little hills, and 
when we hit the first one, Molly and 
I shrieked at the roller-coaster sensa- 
tion. Joe laughed and pressed the gas 
pedal a little harder, and the car re- 
sponded and took us sailing over the 
little dips. 

I loved it. I loved the feeling of 
skimming along on just the surface of 
the earth, the sound of the gravel rat- 
tling against the fenders, the breathless 
feeling of almost fying. The moon was 
high now, a silver disc, and the stars 


were thick as sequins on a ballerina’s 
skirt. 

We started to sing. “I’ve been work- 
ing on the railroad,” Joe chanted, and 
we took it up. Molly carried the alto, 
and our voices blended and rose. The 
wind was rushing in our faces, and 
we had to sing loudly to hear our voices 
before the wind carried them off be- 
hind us. 

Ted’s arm was around my shoulders, 
and we put our heads together, singing 
in harmony, while ail the time the 
creamy car was roaring through the 
night. The woods around were silvery 
gray in the moonlight, and fence posts 
went by like match sticks blurring to- 
gether ina long line. 

There was no one on the road but us. 
There didn’t seem to be anybody in the 
world but us. Our whole lives were 
ahead, and far-off goals were shining 
in the distance. We were hurrying to- 
ward them, rushing toward them; we 
couldn’t go fast enough. We all knew 
it, and Joe knew it most of all, his foot 
on the accelerator, holding us straight 
on a swift course to the future. 

“In Dublin’s fair city,” Joe sang. He 
didn’t know all the words, but he sang 
loudly, rolling his eyes toward Molly. 
Molly’s laugh bubbled, and we laughed 
with her, full of laughter that shook 
us and made us gasp, caught up in the 
sheer joy of being young and free and 
happy. 

“But none is so pretty,” sang Joe, 
wildly off-key, “as Molly Ma—” And 
that was where the singing and the 
laughter stopped, all at once, as if a 
door had been slammed. 

Out of nowhere shone the lights of 
the Franklin Highway, and there we 
were crossing it, and the monstrous 
headlights of another car were rushing 
at us from the side. It was only a split 
second, but it lasted forever, all of us 
suspended in a great bubble of time 
that held us there in the middle of the 
road, the whole night flashing with 
lights—the blinding lights of the car 
coming at us, our own light glaring 
ahead, and behind us the stop sign 
that Joe hadn’t seen. 

There was an abrupt, shattering burst 
of sound, and the magic night had 
ended. 

They say I'll be all right. After the 
gray fog of those first days here in the 
hospital had lifted, they told me that. 
The nurse was cheerful, snapping up 
the blinds and fluffing my pillows. 
“You've a broken arm,” she said. “A lot 
of bad euts and bruises, and a slight 
concussion. You'll be all right,” she said, 
“and it’s a miracle.” 

But she wouldn't tell me anything 
about the others. Nobody would tell me 
anything until they finally let my 
mother come. She told me very gently, 
holding my hand while she said it, 


ee he ee ee ee 


softening the words as much as she 
could, her eyes begging me to be brave. 
Joe and Ted were all right, as all right 
as I was, anyway. But Molly was dead. 
Molly was dead, and the woman who 
had been riding in the other car was 
dead. 

I didn’t cry. I’ve always been able to 
cry easily, at movies and plays. Some 
music makes me cry, and I’ve wept 
over trivial things like broken dates and 
quarrels with some boy. But some things 
are too big for tears. Some things para- 
lyze you, inside. 

My mother sat there holding my 
hand, and she said, “You mustn't take 
it so hard, Susan. It wasn’t your fault, 
and there’s nothing you can do. It’s 
awful, darling. I know it’s awful for 
you, but it wasn’t your fault.” 


| COULDN'T say anything, or even 
think anything, for a while. I still can’t 
cry. I just lie here thinking, and it all 
goes through my mind again and again, 
just the way it happened, until the 
thoughts ache in my head. Then I hear 
my mother saying, “It wasn’t your fault. 
It wasn’t your fault.” 

That’s the part I can’t get past. That's 
where it stops and begins all over. She's 
right, I tell myself. It wasn’t anybody's 
fault. We didn’t mean to harm anyone. 
We weren't wild, we weren't delin- 
quents. We didn’t look for trouble or 
go out seeking thrills. 

It was just that we all felt so won- 
derful that night. We were giddy on 
stardust, dizzy on moonlight, delirious 
with happiness. We just didn’t think. 

I almost convince myself, sometimes, 
and then my brain seems to get very 
cold and I see it all so plainly that it 
makes me shudder. Then I know in 
my heart that it’s not enough just to 
mean well. It was all right to be gay 
and heedless in the pool and on the 
dance floor. But not in the car. 

Underneath, we all knew it. We knew 
it so well that it would only have taken 
a word from one of us. One sentence 
would have been like a dash of cold 
water in our faces, pulling us out of our 
dizzy dream and making us remember 
that no one in this world is excused 
from certain basic responsibilities—no 
one, no matter how young and gay and 
happy. Any of us could have said it. I 
could have said it. 

I listen to my mother and my father 
and my friends, and they are very re- 
assuring. Joe will get the blame. Oh, 
yes, I tell myself, if anyone’s to blame, 
it’s Joe. I didn’t tell him to go faster, 
after all. 

Then I lie back staring at the ceiling, 
seeing Molly's face as if it had been 
painted on the plaster, and like some 
awful insect, the thought comes crawl- 
ing in my mind. I didn’t tell him not to. 
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Definitely dream stuff “= 
Xe 
Joe Sterling of Austin High, El] Paso, 
Texas, saw a snapshot opportunity — 


got this “‘cutie’’ for his collection— 
then also took a prize with it. 


Sure, it’s great to win a prize for a good snap. But the 
big thrill is to have those shots of your chums, the big 
games, your trips. You’ll show them proudly—swap them 
with friends—have them published in school papers. 


Interesting pictures are around all the time. 
They’re a cinch to spot—once you make a habit of 
watching for them. Then have a good modern 
Kodak camera ready. With today’s easy-to-use 
~ameras and fine film, you’re sure to get your 
picture—and good! 


First choice of beginners and experts alike — 
genuine Kodak Film in the familiar yellow box 


New thrifty Duo-Pak holds 2 rolls of Kodak Verichrome Film 
for black-and-white snapshots. One for your camera—one 
for a spare. In the popular sizes 620, 120, 127. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 








HERES WHY THIS IS 
SUCH A SWELL SNAP 


The situation isa “‘natural”’ 
—not “posey.” It tells a 
story. 

® 


The figures are nicely 
grouped—or as an arty guy 
might say “the picture is 
held together in a pyramid 
composition.” 

. 


Plenty of light, coming al- 
most straight down, gives 
a touch of interesting back- 
lighting. 

~ 


The distance from the cam- 
era makes the subjects 
prominent—the back- 
ground secondary. 
* 

It’s a good sharp shot— 
which means the camera 
was set for the right dis- 


tance and held steady. 
































The American Weekly 


yo probably won't ever need a 
“warning” sign like the one in the 
cartoon on this page—and perhaps 
you aren't contemplating taking an 
ocean voyage day after tomorrow, 
either (!)—but the chances are that 
you will take a trip of some sort one 
of these days. 

Maybe Biff will ask you up for a 
week end of hunting this fall... . 
Perhaps Tina has already mailed you 
an “invite” to her school’s Autumn 
Frolic. . . . And, if you’re one in a 
million, it could be that Wes is toy- 
ing with the idea of asking you if 
you could use half of that pair of 
tickets Uncle Tom’s getting him for 
the Army-Navy game! 

But enough star-gazing! Whether 
your trip-to-be is an over-the-week- 
end visit, or a jaunt to a nearby city 
for a special date, there’s a bit of 
rope-learnin’ to do. So let's start 
learnin’: 


Q. I've been invited to visit my 
cousin for a rather special week end, 
and it means that I'll be spending about 
seven hours on the train. I'll be travel- 
ing alone, and I'd like ta know if it’s 
all right to talk to strangers that you 
meet on the train. 


A. A long train trip can be dull, even 
if you've brought along a good book or 
magazine to read en route, and a friend- 
ly chat with a stranger can help a lot 
in making the time pass quickly. So, go 
ahead and try to “make conversation” 
with the person in the next seat, if he 
(or she) looks as if he’d like to chat, 
too. But don’t be a pest if your neighbor 
indicates by repeated one-word answers 
that he'd prefer not to talk. 

And even if your new friend does 
remind you of the boy next door, don’t 


BOY dates GIRL 


let the conversation get too personal. 
If you give him a complete personal 
history, a limpid goodbye, and your 
name to add to the list in his little black 
book, you'll probably regret it. 

If you plan to have dinner in the 
dining car, and he asks you if you'd 
like to dine with him, accept—if you 
think it might be pleasant. After all, 
you'll be in the public eye throughout 
the meal, so you won't be taking any 
chances. Just insist politely but firmly 
(if he tries to pick up the check) that 
you pay for your own meal. “Going 
Dutch” should make it clear that you 
intend to keep your relationship at the 
casual independent level where it be- 
longs. 

This doesn’t mean that you should 
act as if you're intent on freezing an 
iceberg. Be friendly, of course; it’s quite 
all right to tell your favorite jokes, talk 
about the country you're traveling 
through, and discuss general subjects 
like books, movies, radio and TV, 
sports, hobbies, etc. Just assume from 
the start that your traveling companion 
is, like you, eager to make the time 
pass quickly by chatting, and thatayou 
probably won’t ever see him again. 
That way, you can’t lose—and you may 
win for yourself a trip that’s a lot of fun. 


Q. Is it necessary to tip the girl who 
checks your coat at a dance held in a 
public place—like a kotel or club? Are 
there any general rules about tipping? 


A. If your school—or a school you’re 
visiting—is sponsoring a dance in a pub- 
lic place, arrangements may have been 
made to pay the cloakroom attendant. 
If this is the case, there’s no need for 
you to tip. (Keep your eyes open for 
a “No Tipping” sign, or ask “a friend 
who knows” whether tipping is neces- 
sary.) If you're attending a dance 
which is open to the public, you will 
be expected to tip the attendant. 

Although the custom of tipping is 
always being criticized, the custom, 


by dy Thad 


alas, continues. In a small town tips are 
usually less than in a large city. (Ina 
city the constant stream of visitors in 
need of service keeps the price of serv- 
ice high.) Parents and other adults are 
usually the best source of information 
as to what is considered correct for the 
place in which you live—certainly for 
the place in which they live. 

This is the customary tipping scale in 
cities: 

1. Hat check girl, cloakroom attend- 
ant—10 cents unless the place is very 
swank. 

2. On a regular bill (dinner, hair- 
dresser, barber, taxi fare, etc.) tip from 
10 per cent to 15 per cent. If you have 
had special services, tip more. Never 
tip less than ten cents. 

8. Redcaps—at a railroad station and 
bus station, the service charge is 25 
cents a bag in most cities. 

4. Bell boy in hotel—25-cent mini- 
mum when he carries your bags in; 10 
to 15 cents for each additional service. 

5. If you also tip a smile and a warm 
“thank you” you'll be in good taste! 


Q. When you go visiting for a week 
end, should you take a hostess gift? 


A. If you’d like to take a box of 
candy, a book, or a new recording to 
your hostess, she weuld appreciate it. 
Or, if you’d prefer to send her a small 
gift after your visit, that would be fine, 
too. 

If you can’t afford a hostess gift, 
though, or if taking one would put you 
to a lot of trouble, don’t worry about it. 
Being a thoughtful and considerate 
guest, and writing a “bread and butter” 
note thanking your hostess for her hos- 
pitality and the good time you had are 
the important things for you to remem- 
ber. When friends invite you tg visit 
them, it’s because they enjoy your com- 
pany, not because they hope you'll 
bring a present. A gift is a pleasant 
“extra,” but it’s not a necessity. 


What’s on your mind? Do you have 
dating problems? Personality problems? 
Family problems? If you have a ques- 
tion which you'd like to have answered 
in “Boy dates Girl,” send it to: Gay 
Head, Scholastic Magazines, 33 West 
42nd S:., New York 36, N. Y. Questions 
of greatest interest will be discussed 
in future issues. 





This is the story of an idea 
that grew and YEW 


od STEW... 


In the single year since the New Packard Program was 
launched, this one idea has left its mark on a great 


industry. Here’s what happened: 


I was a simple idea 
—born at Packard almost exactly 
one year ago. 


It got its start when a small 
group of men decided to show the 
world how to blend the finest 
traditions of automotive crafts- 
manship with the most modern 
methods of production. 


It was a tremendous idea, too. 
For in the years since Packard 
led the fine-car field, no other car 
has ever quite replaced it in 
quality, in name, or in reputation. 


Then came step number two 
—Packard’s return to the fine-car 
field was announced to the general 


public. And the whole-hearted 
enthusiasm with which people 
everywhere greeted ‘America’s 
new choice in fine cars” is now a 
matter of record. 


Matching this was an event of 
equal importance—the introduc- 
tion in the medium-price field of 
the new Packard CLIPPER, 
which quickly won the title of 
“Buy of the Year.” 


Then, step number three! 
Dealers in every section of the 
country, more than 1500 strong, 
caught the spirit of the New 
Packard Program and spread the 
news of Packard’s two great new 


lines of cars the length and 
breadth of the land. 


Yes, here was a great movement 
that had its beginning in a simple 
idea. But, it was an idea with 
power ... one that could grow 
and did grow! 


Now, you see the results all 
around you in the ever-increasing 
number of Packarf%nd CLIPPER 


cars on the road. 


And, it is our idea to keep the 
New Packard Program growing 
until the name Packard again 
stands alone in all America as the 
symbol of the very finest auto- 
mobiles that can be built. 


Packard 





Ike in Middies! 


VERYBODY likes Ike. Except Wil- 
liam and Mary, Dartmouth, Cornell, 
Princeton, Pennsylvania, Notre Dame, 
Duke, Columbia, and Army. What do 
they have against the President? Oh, 
you have the wrong Ike! We mean 
Stephen (Ike) Eisenhauer, Navy’s All- 
\merican guard. 

We like Ike because he’s one of the 
pluckiest 21-year-olds we know. Five 
years ago, when at Sheffield (Pa.) High, 
Ike was playing against arch-rival 
Ridgeway High. Early in the game he 
tackled a ball-carrier and felt a sudden 
twinge of pain. 

Unwisely, he didn’t say anything to 
anybody and finished out the game. 
When Ike reached home that night, his 
parents noticed he held his head at an 
unnatural angle. They hurried him to 
the hospital and X-rays showed he had 
a broken neck. Fortunately he recov- 
ered. 

“The good Lord was iooking after 
him,” his father said gratefully. “One 


more head-first play, and more snap, 
might have killed him.” 

Ike’s dad, by the way, ‘is a math 
teacher, as well as principal of Sheffield 
High. Know what Mom does? Besides 
housekeeping, that is. Teaches math, 
too! Gosh, imagine having two teachers 
at home! That’s enough to—well, to 
make you study. 

It didn’t hurt Ike, though. At An- 
napolis, where his favorite subject is 
math, Ike’s in the upper third of the 
senior Class. 

The Sheffield youth prepped for An- 
napolis at Admiral Farragut Academy 
where he starred in football. As a Navy 
sophomore in 1951, he played with the 
jayvees until upped to the varsity for 
the last four games. But Ike didn’t see 
enough action to earn his varsity letter. 

Coach Eddie Erdelatz liked what he 
saw, however, and made Ike a line- 
backer last fall. It was at about this 
time that Stephen became “Ike,” a di- 
rect result of the presidential campaign. 





Fun with Food Facts 
TOMATOES were once thought to be 


strictly not 


BUT TODAY 
WE KNOW 


that tomatoes, like all vegeta- 
bles, are rich in vitamins 
and minerals. Tomatoes score 
especially high in Vitamins 
A and C. To keep happy, 
healthy and handsome— 


please pass the vegetables! 





A little over 100 years 

ago, the tomato was 

known as the 
apple” and grown only 
to ornament gardens. It 
was put in the same 
class with poison— 


“love 








oy 


\sany fans, who simply didn’t know, 
thought he was being falsely built up 
because of his name. They discovered 
otherwise at the season’s end when rival 
players picked him cn their all-op- 
ponent teams and the coaches and 
writers named him on numerous All- 
American ballots. 

Thus began a new phase in the career 
of midshipman Ike. “Some of the maga- 
zines wanted to make Ike into a cover 
boy,” explained John Cox, Navy pub- 
licity man. “Ike isn’t what you'd call a 
pretty boy and wasn’t used to posing. 
He had to learn how to really mug it 
up for the cameras.” 

From the looks of him, Ike learned 
fast. At the drop of a flash bulb, he can 
now supply a frightening grimace or a 
half-smile, whatever the photographer 
specifies. 

Some speak of Ike as a one-man 
Army—if Navy will pardon the expres- 
sion! This year, his last, Ike’s playing 
left guard on offense and center backer- 
up on defense, and he calls the defen- 
sive signals. In short, he’s Navy’s an- 
chorman. 

Ike’s screen favorites are Charlton 
Heston and Cyd Charisse. Singer Mary 
Ford and Ray Anthony’s band also rate 
in Ike’s all-star line-up. His hobby: 
Playing cards. Finds it’s relaxing. 


SHORT SHOT 


» You've heard of baseball schools tor 
players and umpires. Now the Brooklyn 
Dodgers are going to have one at Vero 
Beach, Fla., for managers and coaches 
from the Little Leagues, Pony Leagues, 
American Legion, and other sandlot 
groups. Pee Wee Reese, Carl Erskine, 
and Umpire Larry Goetz will be on the 
teaching staff. It’s a 10-day course, Feb. 
13-22, and it costs $120 for room, 
board, classes, and use of Dodger prexy 
Walter O’Malley’s private fishing lake. 

—ZANDER HOLLANDER 





How naturally a pause for Coke 


Campus custom fits the pattern of busy people. 


Take the coed, for instance, and her jam-packed schedule 


calls for Coke cae, et sd ‘nto, 


She has only moments to relax . . . but that’s time enough 


for the quick refreshment of Coca-Cola. 


COPYRIGHT 1953, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY COKE’ IG A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK, 














Sunshine Biscuits, wm. 








Sell your school classmates the best line of 
Sraduation Name Cards in the sountry. Lowest 
prices ever offered. We pay bist commission. 
Monthly bulletins. Your cards FREE! Agen- 
cies going like wildfire! Hurry—Write Craft- 
Card Specialities, Box 235-N, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





nnd 
Your Graduation Portrait 
or favorite pictures 


Give classmates, 
relatives, and 
friends low cost, 
wallet-size copies of 
your favorite por- 
trait or picture— 
have copies 
handy for col- 
lege application 
or employment 
purposes — your 
original returned 
unharmed with 20 top-quality 2}” x 34” 
wallet-size, silk finish, double weight 
photos—send graduation picture, print, 
or negative with $1, minimum, for 20 
copies of each pose. 


Minute Man photos are guaranteed, 
money refunded if not satisfied. 
INUTE MAN PHOTO 
187G, Lexington 73, Mass. 
9 enclose picture ond $...... for wallet prints. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
=) ZONE... STATE....... 


1f you went te be cless agent, check here () 


24x34 
ACTUAL SIZE 











. ». and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Thanks for the Key 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to compliment you on 
your wonderful stories: “Pressure Points 
Around the World,” “The Cold War,” 
“Key to the United Nations,” and “Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet,” from Senior Scholastic 
for September 30. 

I am from Canada and since I know 
very little about American politics I 
find these stories most helpful in under- 
standing your system. They also bring 
you up-to-date on the problems of our 
country, which is something everyone 
should know and understand. 

I sincerely hope that you will keep 
up the good work in writing such fine 
articles. 

Bunny Wambolt 
Hobart (Ind.) High School 


Uniform Trafic Laws 


Dear Editor: 

The forum which appeared in the 
Sept. 16 issue of Senior Scholastic en- 
titled “Intersecting Traffic Laws Ahead,” 
was very informative and interesting. I 
would like to express my opinion. 

I am of the opinion that speed limits 
should be under the states’ jurisdiction, 
since road conditions such as visibility 
differ greatly (for example) in prairie 
and mountain states. 

However, in the case of passing on 
the right, I can see no reason why the 
Uniform Vehicle Code should not be 
observed. According to the code a car 
may pass on the right (1) when the car 
ahead is making or about to make a left 
turn, (2) on a four-lane, two-way road 
with no parking, and (3) on a two-lane, 
one-way unobstructed road. This part of 
the code has now been adopted by 16 
states and the District of Columbia. 
But even in these states there are ex- 
ceptions. 

Hand signals for turns and stops also 
vary in the 48 states, thus causing con- 
fusion and danger on the roads. I feel 
that it is imperative for these signals to 
be made uniform. 

Paul Freireich 
High School of Musie and Art 
New York, N. Y. 





Our Front Cover 


SLOW DOWN! The 60-miles-an-hour 
speed limit on the New Jersey Turnpike 
is changed to 35 when ice or snow or 
heavy fog makes it necessary to reduce 
speed for ‘ety. Road markers have 
special hooks. These allow the “35” to 
be hung over the “60.” The state trooper 
shows how this is done. Sign will read: 
“Speed Limit 35.” 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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Answers to Sept. 16 Puzzle 
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DON’T LET UGLY 


BLEMISHES 


RUIN YOUR LOOKS 


Don't neglect an external] conned pamaty 
broken out skin that may helped over- 
night! Apply wonderfully medicated Poslam 
Ointment tonight—check results next morn- 
“~ after just one application! 

oslam contains all 9 ingredients well 





known to skin specialists—works faster, 
more effectively to help you to a finer com- 
plexion. Apply it after washing skin with 
non-alkali Poslam Soap. At druggists every- 
where—costs so little. 








Q tiful and complete line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and carn sensational commission. 
Me financial investment required. 
Write today fer free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1590? Maple %., Seranten §, Pe. 
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Plain Truth 
“How’s everything with you?” queried 
an American soldier stationed at the 
East-West line in Germany. 
“Can’t complain about anything,” re- 
sponded his Russian counterpart. 
Agreed the American: “Bet your life 


»” 
you cant. 
Air Conditioning & Refrigeration News 


4 
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Walking in His Sleep 

George was awakened by the ringing 
telephone at 2 a.m. 

“Is this one-oh-one-oh?” a voice in- 
quired. 

“No, this is ten-ten.” 

“Pardon. Wrong number. Sorry to 
have disturbed you.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” replied George. 
“T had to get up to answer the phone 


” 
anyway. 
McCall Spirit 


Ouch! 


As the man was wheeled back into 
the ward from the operating room, he 
said happily, “My, I’m glad that’s over!” 

“Don’t be too sure,” warned the man 
in the next bed. “When I had mine, 
they left in a sponge and had to do it 
all over.” 

Just then the doctor stuck his head 
in the door and asked, “Anybody seen 


my hat?” 
Arthur Godfrey 


Seeing’s Believing 


To a Hungarian clinic went an elder 
citizen of Budapest, a fellow who was 
fed up with Communist propaganda. 

“Please check up on my eyes and 
ears,” he requested. 

“Both?” 

“Yeh. I can’t seem to see what I hear 


any more.” 
Air Conditioning & Refrigeration News 




















Christian Scienee Monitor 
“Used to be a tunnel through a tree 
here before they widened the highway.” 


Traffic Stop 


An inspector of the highway bureau 
visited a farmer one day and informed 
him that his house would have to come 
down, as the state planned to widen 
the highway. 

The farmer, however, proved very 
stubborn. 

“Nobody's going to tear this house 
down!” he cried grimly, “Why, it took 
me nearly six years to build it.” 

The inspector attempted to reason 
with him. 

“Be sensible, man,” he advised. “Use 
your head. How would you like to have 
cars, buses, and _ trucks running 
through your living room twenty-four 
hours a day?” 

The farmer shrugged. 

“Let ‘em,” he drawled. “But I'll tell 
you one thing: When I have company, 
they've got to detour through the 
kitchen!” 





Short but Neat 


In 1925 Notre Dame was trailing 
Northwestern at the half by a score, 
of 10-0. The boys were sitting des- | 
pondently in their dressing room, wait- | 
ing for Coach Knute Rockne to come in | 
and give them a tongue-lashing. rosa 
admitting they had one coming, they 
dreaded the moment he would open up. | 

Time passed, and Rockne didn’t ap- | 
pear. The suspense grew unbearable. | 
Almost the entire rest period had gone 
by when the dwor finally opened and 
Knute put his head through. The boys 
braced themselves. 

-Knute stared around the room, a 
surprised look on his face. Then: 

“Exouse me,” he said, backing out 
again. “I thought this was the dressing 
room occupied by the Fighting Irish!” 

Final score: Notre Dame 13; North- 


western 10. 
The Kablegram 


Quite a Spell! 
“Pa,” said little Mary looking up 
from her homework, “is water works 
one word or do you spell it with a 


hydrant?” 


Yale Record 


No Refill 


The sailor, home on leave, went to 
see a doctor about a sore throat. 

Doctor (after examination) : 
gargling with salt water.” 

Sailor: “What, again! I’ve been tor- 
pedoed three times!” 


“Try 





On Time | 

Carpenter: “Didn't I tell you to no- | 
tice when the giue boiled over?” 
Assistant: “I did. It was quarter past | 


ten. 
Allied Youth | 


for real action! 
-.e With 


,\ MacGregor 


football equipment 


Safety Helmet. 
Collegiate style, 
rubber padded, 
One-piece mold- 
ed construction. 


a > ‘ 
“Frank Leahy” Cantilever Shoulder Pad, 
Regulation style, rugged construction, lined 
with foam rubber. x 


qh} 


For that “AIl- 
American” look, 
wear a MacGreg- 


or jersey. Tough “Gabracord” 


one-piece football pants 
for safer play. 


“Frank Leahy" Au- 

tographed Football 
—Official Size, 
Top-grain foot- 
ball leather, 
double-lined. 
White stripe 
at each end. 


Check all the great MacGregor sports 
equipment at your sporting goods deal- 
er's. Look for the big MacGregor name! 


WlacGjueqor 


. Sports Equipment 


CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 


“The Choice of Those Who Play the Game” 





Tricks or Treats are lots more fun than chasing little spooks away from the 
front gate. Here’s the trick that keeps ’em on good spookin’ terms... Milky Way candy, with 
that thick milk chocolate coating covering a dreamy, rich caramel layer 
over a double helping of malted milk nougat...m-m-m! 
Halloween’s on the way sq be ready with 
plenty of luscious Milky Ways. 
Buy ‘em by the box for 


“Tricks or Treats” ad we 


M-m-milky Way... your money cant buy more “m-m-m-m'! 
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Journal of the National Education Association 


—Dr. Willard E. Givens in 
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ONE OF A SERIES OF INSPIRATIONAL MESSAGES PROVIDED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES FOR YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 


Pay no attention to ill-natured remarks 
about you. Simply live so that nobody will 


believe them. 


WORDS TO LIVE BY-9 
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Off the Press 


United Nations, N. Y., by Dorothy 
Sterling. Photographs by Myron 
Ehrenberg. Doubleday, N. Y. 80 pp., 
$2.50. 


Some 3,500 international civil serv- 
ants make the U. N. a going organiza- 
tion. They ways in which these em- 
ployees of the Secretariat carry on their 
work is explained in this handsomely 

, assembled text of black and white 
photographs and detail-packed com: 
ment. 

The Secretary-General and his staff 
are responsible for innumerable tasks 
ranging from sharpening pencils to 
maintaining fire engines and arranging 
for multitudinous committee meetings. 
The printing job alone would stagger 
all but the most hardened employees 


of our own Government Printing Office. 
The gathering of facts for the significant 
but little publicized work of U. N. com- 
missions is given a chapter of its own. 
This beehive of activity is carried on 
at the U. N.’s headquarters on New 
York’s East River. 

That so many workers from more 
than 60 countries are able to work to- 
gether harmoniously is in itself a hope- 
ful augury for the eventual success 
of international organization. 


Brittannica Junior: The Boys’ and Girls’ 
Encyclopedia. Prepared by the Edi- 
tors of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
15 volumes. Chicago. List price 
$109.90. To schools $86.14. 


Too frequently, encyclopedias have 
a forbidding look to youngsters—and to 
those of us who are further along in 
years. Therefore, we are happy to re- 





Au Invitation tation 


Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party at the Conventions 
of The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 
November 26-28, 1953 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 
tities, or Teen Age Book Club sponsors are cordially invited to 
these two annual social events. 


Thanksgiving Reception 
with Refreshments 
SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
November 27 (Friday) 

5:00-7:00 p.m. November 26 (Thursday) 
preceding NCSS banquet 5:30-7:30 p.m. 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 


Q & YW p sion by guest card only which will be mailed to you 
+O. +/+ before the conventions. Requests must be received. by 
November 20. ) 


Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 
ENGLISH coun CIL 
Hotel Statler 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 
giving party. | plan to attend the 


0 National Council for the Social Studies convention 
0 National Council of Teachers of English convention 


Name. 
School_ 


Home Address 
City Zone State 

















(0 Junior Scholastic; 


i use: [) Senior Scholastic; , [ World Week; 
0) NewsTime 


(0 Practical English; 0 Literary Cavalcade; 
(0 Teen Age Book Club. 
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port that the new edition of Britannica 
Junior has distinct eye appeal. The more 
than 3700 text articles are set in read- 
able 10 point type. The double columns 
are enlivened with two-color, four- 
color, and black and white pictures. 
The general appearance of the set is 
sturdy and attractive. 

Volume 1, the key to the work, is 
called the Ready Reference Index. The 
editors have gone all out in color, dia- 
grams, and text to explain how the 
encyclopedia can be used. There is 
abundant evidence that most of the 
entries have been revised to carry the 
reader through 1951. The information 
under France and Germany, however, 
does not cover the events of the last 
five years. The 15th volume is note- 
worthy. because it contains an atlas 
which abounds in mercator projections, 
but no polar projections helpful in un- 
derstanding the Air Age. 

The language is intended to meet 
the needs of elementary students, and 
the editors have succeeded for the most 
part in presenting the work of schol- 
ars without distorting basic informa- 
tion. Young people will find this new 
edition of Britannica Junior a store- 
house of readable information. 


Personality in the Making. The Fact- 
Finding Report of the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, edited by Helen L. Wit- 
mer and Ruth Kotinsky. Harper, 
N. Y. 454 pp., $4.50. 


The likable thing about this impos- 
ing volume is the modesty of the con- 
tributors. They are as much concerned 
about what they don’t know as what 
they do know. This is not a book about 
developing winning manners, The con- 
tributors are concerned with the child 
who is a personality, not the child who 
has a personality. The book is a com- 
prehensive and lively compilation of 
the factors which affect personality in 
our society. 

The writers are forward looking. 
They are in favor of teachers who 
recognize the individuality of children. 
They are abundantly aware that the 
school is only one influence on the per- 
sonality of young people. There are 
chapters on vocational guidance and 
employment services, health and social 
services, services of law enforcement 
agencies, and next steps in research. 

Other forces conditioning personal- 
ity which are weighted on the scales of 
recent research are heredity, income 
level, the impact of prejudice, and 
religion. “The new knowledge gained 
through scientific investigations,” they 
write, “can influence and aid but cannot 
replace the intuitive, nonverbal knowl- 
edge gained through life itself.” 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 





